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E FA 


CE OF AN OX 


As for the likeness of their faces, they four had the 
face of a man, and the face of a lion, on the right side: 
and they four had the face of an ox on the left side; 
they four also had the face of an eagle. 


—Ezekiel 1: to. 


THE FACE OF AN OX 


““ Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the 
fourth month, as I was among the captives by the 
river of Chebar, that the heavens were opened, 
and I saw visions of God.” So wrote Ezekiel, 
out of the depths of the isolation of captivity, 
twenty-five hundred years ago. There are al- 
ways for God’s people compensations in tribula- 
tion. It was worth while for John Bunyan to be 
shut up for twelve long years in Bedford County 
jail, for there he dreamed a dream to the telling 
of which all the world ever since has delightedly 
listened. 

And for John, “the beloved,” to be banished 
to the lonely isle of Patmos, where his loneliness 
was beguiled by a panoramic vision, resplendent 
with the glories of the conquering Christ all 
adown the ages, until at last he “ heard as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth.” 

Much there is in this divine revelation vouch- 
safed to St. John: 
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Too deep to sound with mortal line, 
Too dark to view with feeble sense. 


But still as we read, and ponder, and wonder, and 
adore, we get heartening and uplift for the con- 
flicts that confront us. 

Even so it was worth while for the Prophet 
Ezekiel to be corraled in a camp of captives by 
the river Chebar, for there were the heavens 
opened above him, and he “ saw visions of God.” 

Ezekiel’s prophecy is the apocalypse of the Old 
Testament, as John’s revelation is the apocalypse 
of the New, and between the two there are coinci- 
dences so many and so extraordinary that they 
can only be accounted for by the fact that they 
were both indited by the same Divine Spirit. 

The thing that loomed largest in Ezekiel’s 
vision was a throne. ‘I looked, and behold in 
the firmament that was above the head of the 
cherubims there appeared over them, as it were, 
a sapphire stone, as the appearance of the likeness 
of a throne.”” And yet it was not a throne sup- 
ported by pillars, but a throne mounted upon 
wheels. And “there was fire between the 
wheels,” and “ living creatures beside the wheels.” 
And “ when the living creatures went the wheels 
went, and when the living creatures were lifted 
up from the earth the wheels were lifted up.” 

What throne can it be but that of the King of 
kings? And what the meaning of its being 
mounted upon wheels, if not to signify that in- 
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stead of being stationary it is perpetually progres- 
sive? And what are the wheels but the manifold 
and mighty agencies of steam, and lightning, and 
gravity, printing-presses, telephones, and _tele- 
graphs, and all the magnificent enginery of the 
world’s civilization by which the kingdom of 
God is being forwarded to the ends of the earth? 
And what the fire between the wheels but the 
symbolic representation of the direct power of 
God himself by which these agencies are made 
effectual? And what the living creatures that are 
in constant touch with the wheels but the saints 
of God, whom he has made the executors of his 
will on earth? 

And this brings us to the study of their singu- 
larly significant faces, four of which here confront 
us. Remarkably enough, the faces that Ezekiel 
saw by the river Chebar are the very same faces 
that John the revelator saw before the throne 
of God in heaven. We suspect that these four 
faces are representative of types of Christian 
character. 

Various types of character were set forth by 
the saints of old. Elijah was a type of the se- 
verity of God’s holiness; Jeremiah, of the tender- 
ness of his mercy. Some were reminded by Jesus 
of Elijah, and some of Jeremiah, and some of 
others of the old prophets. He himself, how- 
ever, was not a type, but a model. All that was 
noblest and best in all the types was found in 
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perfection in him; for “ in him all fulness dwells,” 
and “ his life is the light of men.” 

No one picture of Jesus Christ can represent 
the rounded fulness of his character. Hence the 
necessity of our having four Gospels. Take an 
illustration from the stereoscope. That optical in- 
strument is designed to give to pictures the ap- 
pearance of solid forms, as seen in nature. 
Through a bending of the rays of light it com- 
bines in one two pictures, taken for the purpose 
from viewpoints just a little way apart. It is 
furnished with two eye-glasses, and by refraction, 
or reflection, these two pictures are so superim- 
posed as to appear as one to the observer. Hence 
you have the representation not of a flat surface, 
as in an ordinary picture, but of a solid substance. 
And yet even then you see only half of it. To 
see it all you would need four pictures and more 
eyes than are in any human head. The Gospels 
give us four pictures of the Christ, taken from 
slightly varying viewpoints by the evangelists, 
while faith furnishes the requisite eye-glasses for 
the individual soul to see the Christ of God in 
the glorious entirety of his divine humanity. By 
sundry commentators, the four evangelists have 
been supposed to furnish types of character cor- 
responding to the faces seen in their respective 
visions by Ezekiel and John. As to which is 
which is matter of mere fanciful conjecture, and 
hence one may feel at liberty to follow his fancy, 
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while he gives what may seem to him to be plausi- 
ble foundation for it. 

In nothing has there been more manifest the 
marvelous providence of God than in the preser- 
vation of the sacred Scriptures. And we cannot 
but believe that it was by God’s special providence, 
that in the making up of the canonical books of 
the New Testament the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew was assigned the first place. For while Mat- 
thew is, indeed, a part of the New Testament, it 
is a kind of “ nexus ” between the Old Testament 
and the New. 

“What advantage hath the Jew?” Paul asks; 
and then immediately answers, “ Much every 
way, chiefly because that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God.” 

God meant to use them also for the inaugura- 
tion of the better dispensation of the gospel. 
Matthew wrote to convince the Jews that Jesus 
of Nazareth was their long-looked-for Messiah; 
that all their hopes were to be realized in him; 
that all the fingers of prophecy pointed to him; 
that all the ceremonials and sacrifices of the Le- 
vitical economy were fulfilled in him, and hence 
the keynote of Matthew’s Gospel is to be found in 
those constantly recurring words, ‘‘ That it might 
be fulfilled.”” As “ the Servant of the Lord,” giv- 
ing his whole life to the doing of the Father’s 
will; as the Sacrifice of the Lord, devoted to death 
on the altar of atonement—these are the two as- 
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pects under which Matthew presents to us the 
Christ of God. And how beautifully are these 
two aspects represented in the face of an ox! 
And how admirably has this conception found 
expression in the seal adopted by our own Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society, where an 
ox is depicted, standing meekly between a plow 
and an altar, while underneath is the legend, 
“ Ready for either.” 

Such was one aspect and attitude of Jesus 
Christ, and such is one of the noblest types of 
Christian character. Of this bovine type, if one 
may characterize it thus without indignity, it is 
my purpose to treat in the present discourse. 


I. The ox, first of all, is a beautiful symbol of 
patient and obedient service. 


There are many other animals that are more 
highly regarded, and that make a more conspicu- 
ous figure in the representations of painters and 
poets and orators—the elephant for its bulk, the 
gazelle for its grace, the horse for its beauty of 
form and fleetness of foot, and even the dog for 
its docility and fidelity—but the poor, patient, 
plodding ox, who cares for him? Who writes a 
poem about him? or pronounces a panegyric upon 
him? And yet there is something positively pa- 
thetic in the bowing of his head to take on the ac- 
customed yoke, his ever-loyal response to his 
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master’s word of command, toiling on, hour after 
hour, maybe beneath a scorching sun, with tongue 
lolling out and head wearily tossing from side to 
side, yet patiently tugging away at cart or plow, 
nor making any break for pasture till at shut of 
day the yoke is lifted from his well-worn neck. 

Call him a brute if you will, but he is a very 
noble and lovable brute, and has more of reason 
than many of God’s creatures that pride them- 
selves upon their rationality, which the Lord him- 
self declares when he says, “ The ox knoweth his 
owner and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel 
doth not know, my people do not consider.” 

I. Such patient and obedient service was ren- 
dered by the Son of God, when, in loving response 
to the Father’s word, he said, “ Lo, I come; in the 
volume of the book it is written of me, I delight 
to do thy will, O my God.” And then for weary 
years he tugged away at the world’s tremendous 
load of sorrow and of sin, nor turned aside nor 
stayed his steps until, at Calvary, he could say, 
“Tt is finished,” and the yoke was lifted. 

2. To be a Christian is to follow Christ. His 
voice rings all adown the ages: “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly of heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.” We are to 
come to him not only for salvation, but for serv- 
ice. We are to pass “under the yoke” (sub ju- 
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gum) even as did those who were “ subjugated ” 
by the Romans. Only too many crowd the por- 
tals of the church who are nothing but cheap 
“seekers of salvation.” They have heard the 
thunderings of Sinai, and have seen some fore- 
gleams of “the wrath to come,” and they have 
betaken themselves to “the hope set before them 
in the gospel,’ as Westerners to a cyclone cellar. 
Quaking with fear, all they seem to think of seems 
to be a refuge from the impending storm. 

Some superficial evangelist, who is more in- 
tent upon rolling up a large roster than upon sa- 
ving souls from death, assures them that they 
have nothing to do but “trust in Jesus”; and 
fancying they have done that, they rest in peace 
in the comfortable conviction that they are Chris- 
tians. I tell you, Nay! Christianity is something 
far other than the simple “rest of faith.” It 
means also the “‘ work of faith.” The apostles 
never directed anybody just to “ believe in Jesus,” 
but in the Lord Jesus. We must accept him not 
merely as the Saviour of our souls, but the Sover- 
eign of our lives. We must surrender ourselves 
to him not only for salvation, but for service. 
Alas, that so many should have been intro- 
duced into the church who spurn the yoke and 
scorn the plow, and whose only conception of the 
Christian life is frolicsome freedom in luxuriant 
pastures, rather than steady work in the Master’s 
fields! Or if one must submit to any form of 
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service, in such an age of steam and lightning, 
of automobiles and aeroplanes, who wants to be 
yoked up like an ox to tug away slowly and toil- 
somely at a plow or a cart? 

To be a noble Arabian steed, and prance 
proudly in a procession, spurning the earth with 
dainty feet while all the flags are fluttering and 
all the bands are playing, and all the crowds 
are looking on and eagerly applauding, this 
is something that would seem worth while. Or 
to be a war-horse, such as Job so graphically 
describes when he says: ‘“ The glory of his nos- 
trils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to meet 
the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is 
not affrighted; neither turneth he back from the 
sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the 
glittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage; neither be- 
lieveth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He 
saith among the trumpets, Ha, Ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting.” This is something 
to stir the blood and stimulate heroic action. But 
to be an ox, an unromantic, heavy-footed ox! 
Who ever saw an ox in a triumphal procession 
outside of Africa? And what is the use of living 
if you cannot make a brave show in a procession? 
And yet I make bold to affirm that the unpre- 
tentious bovine type of manhood I am trying to 
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commend is the one most wanted in the world’s 
affairs, and is the one that is actually achieving 
the grandest and most enduring results in every 
department of human endeavor. Pegasus, the 
winged steed of ancient mythology, was a high- 
flyer in the realm of poetry, but never did an 
honest day’s work in all his life. A patient old 
ox is worth a score of such fantastic flyers. Even 
so among men. The patient plodders are the 
world-wide winners. The earth is not redeemed 
from savagery by brilliant dashes of “ rough 
riders,” but by blow upon blow of the ringing 
axe, and furrow upon furrow of the silent plow 
until the last is turned. 

So fortunes are made, if made to last, and so 
education is attained, if worth the name, not by 
kangaroo leaps, but by the tireless thumbing of 
desiccated text-books and the courageous climb- 
ing of difficult heights. For “precept must be 
upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon 
line, line upon line; here a little, and there a lit- 
tle.’ This is God’s way according to Isaiah, and 
we do well to make it ours. 

And even in the bloody conflicts of arms, the 
men who have won the widest renown and have 
achieved the most enduring results have not been 
commonly the meteoric geniuses, the dashing, 
crashing “ thunderbolts of war,” but the slow and 
solid soldiers, like the iron Duke of Wellington, 
or the patient, persistent, and patriotic Washing- 
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ton, or the silent and stolid, but dogged and in- 
domitable, Grant. 

3. The same principles apply to the work of 
the church in the service of Christ. 

Paul tells us that “as one star differeth from 
another star in glory, so also shall it be in the res- 
urrection.” So also is it even here and now 
among the saints engaged in service. Thank 
God for the brilliant men that shine resplendent 
in the firmament of the religious world, though 
too often the light they shed is only like that of 
“the rocket’s red glare.’’ But, after all, the il- 
lumination of the world’s long dark night is not 
to be accomplished by fitful meteoric flashes, but 
by the steady shining of a multitude of stars, 
many of which are comparatively inconspicuous. 
A mighty team is that which pulls in the traces 
and tugs at the wheels of the chariot of our king. 
Thank God for the spirited leaders he has given 
us, though sometimes in their proud prancing they 
_ provoke the fear that they may “ bolt the course ” 
and drag us into disaster and maybe disgrace; 
but, after all, the real work of the church is done, 
not so much by those who do the prancing, as by 
those who do the pulling; not so much by those 
who mount up on wings of eagles, as by those 
who walk and do not faint, who toil persistently 
among the moist furrows, or who patiently 
trudge along the hot and dusty highway—the 
quiet, plodding mother, the patient, plodding 
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minister, the patient, plodding teacher, the pa- 
tient, plodding house-to-house visitor, like Har- 
lan Page. Thank God for the swift-footed 
courser that spurns the earth with flying feet as 
he runs in the way of God’s commandments. 
But even more have we occasion to thank him for 
the meek-eyed, steady-going, uncomplaining ox, 
that just keeps on plodding and pulling, and 
never gives back at the pinch of the hill. Not 
sporadic bursts of fiery zeal, but “ patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing” is the great desideratum 
in the church to-day. This is the thing that is to 
transform the wilderness of earth into the 
garden of God, and that is destined to be crowned 
with glory and honor and immortality in heaven. 


IT. The ox is not only the symbol of devoted 
service, but of submissive sacrifice. 


There was something more for the ox than 
the cart and the plow, even the knife for his 
throat and the sacrificial altar for his body. Si- 
lent, unresisting, uncomplaining, he died for man. 
Not that his blood was efficacious to make any 
atonement. 

Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 


Could give the guilty conscience peace 
Or wash away a stain. 


And yet the blood was eloquent in its witnessing 
to the dreadfulness of sin, and in its foretokening 
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of the one great sacrifice that in the fulness of 
time was to be made, once for all, for the sins of 
the world. 

1. The ox then was a type of Him who at 
Calvary halted the long procession of bellowing 
and bleating brute victims devoted to Jewish 
altars. No longer would there be need of them; 
for he “by one offering was to perfect forever 
them that are sanctified.” In the light of this 
tremendous truth, a better legend for the seal 
of our great missionary society, underneath the 
plow and the altar, would be, not “ Ready for 
either,” but “ Ready for both.” 

Obedient he was to the uttermost; obedient even 
unto death. And this was that to which, in the 
ordinance of baptism, he pledged himself in the 
very beginning of his ministry. And this gave 
sublime significance to the words addressed to 
John in justification of the act, “ Thus it becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness.” That righteousness 
which he came to work out was not fulfilled until 
he “ poured out his soul unto death” upon the 
altar of Calvary. And this was prefigured in 
that baptism to which he submitted at the hands 
of John. A pity and a shame it is that the new 
theology should sacrilegiously set itself to efface 
the altar from the seal and symbol of our faith, 
and leave us nothing but—a plow. This is to cut 
out the very heart of the gospel, and to drag it 
down from stellar heights to the level of the plow- 
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share and the clod. Christ came, indeed, to min- 
ister to men, but his great mission was “ to give 
his life a ransom for many.” 

2. But this sacrificial ox not only represents 
Christ, but that type of Christian character which 
in this regard is most like Christ; such character 
as was represented by him whose highest aspira- 
tion was “ that I may know him and the power of 
his resurrection and the fellowship’ of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death.” 
We hear a great deal said in our time about “ the 
higher cost of living.” Everything has gone up 
except religion. As the result of the hot competi- 
tion among the churches, there has been a con- 
stant tendency to cheapen that. Some sort of re- 
ligion men must have. Deep down in the human 
soul there is something which cries out for it. 
But it is with that as with everything else, they 
wish to get it at the lowest rates possible. And 
there have not been wanting religious fakirs in 
the guise of Christian ministers, dealing out the 
very latest modes from behind bargain counters, 
at prices that would have astonished the apostles. 
The lovers of lives of indolence are assured that 
“nothing either great or small remains for them 
to do,” while the devotees of pleasure are relieved 
of apprehension by being told that “ religion 
never was designed to make their pleasures less,” 
so that to all intents and purposes they may go on 
with the free and easy life they have been wont to 
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lead, only with the superadded zest which comes 
from the persuasion, that after they are through 
with the “ pleasures which are but for a season” 
they will enter upon a life of unalloyed felicity in 
a better and brighter world. 

Very different was the Master’s method. He 
never sought to secure a following by any rose- 
colored representations of the conditions of dis- 
cipleship. There was a period in his life when his 
popularity was at its height, when great multi- 
tudes thronged him and the people were almost 
ready to make him a king. One of the scribes, 
catching enthusiasm from the crowd and from the 
Christ, impulsively exclaimed, ‘ Lord, I will fol- 
low thee whithersoever thou goest.” Jesus did not 
snatch at the opportunity to enroll him as having 
“come out” and “ taken a stand,” but said unto 
him, “ Foxes have holes and birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head,” intimating thus that he who followed 
him need not expect any earthly honors or emolu- 
ments in consequence. On the same occasion, ap- 
parently, when another said, “ Lord, I will follow 
thee; but let me first go bid them farewell which 
are at home,” Jesus said unto him, “ No man hav- 
‘ing put his hand to the plow and looking back is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” He did not seem dis- 
posed to make it as easy as possible, but as hard. 
“ Strait is the gate and narrow is the way ” was 
the burden of his teaching. No suggestion gave 
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he of being “carried to the skies on flowery 
beds of ease,” but rather, “ the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force!” Just as in building a tower or in going 
to war, he would have a man count the cost be- 
fore committing himself to a religious profession. 
It may be suggested that if such severity were 
practised now there would be fewer people 
pressing into our churches. Then be it so. Henry 
Drummond never said a truer thing than when he 
wrote, ‘‘ What we want is not so much more of 
us as a better brand.” In these “ piping times of 
peace”’ there is danger of our eliminating the 
heroic element to which the Captain of Salvation, — 
and those who tracked most closely after him, 
made stich perpetual and powerful appeals. 
When the Lord would lure Saul of Tarsus to 
enlist in his service, he did not set before him 
any dainty enticements, but he said, “I will shew 
him how great things he must suffer for my 
sake.” That put Saul upon his mettle, and ap- 
pealed to all that was noblest in his nature. Ref- 
erence is often sneeringly made to the fact that 
women far outnumber the men in almost all our 
churches. God be thanked for the women. But 
we need more men—a great many more men. 
When Grant was swinging around Richmond in 
the last days of the Confederacy, and his ranks 
were being decimated in bloody battles, some one 
asked the President, ‘‘ What news from Grant?” 
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And Lincoln laconically answered, “ More men.” 
And this is the cry that to-day goes up from the 
church of God all over the world, ‘‘ More men!” 
“More men!” It is not surprising that no more 
men respond when we have so nearly eliminated 
the virile element in making our appeal. In our 
anxiety to popularize religion, we have so lowered 
the conditions of discipleship that instead of 
awakening enthusiasm we only provoke con- 
tempt. 

There is an ancient legend, that while the 
Greeks were besieging Troy they received an 
oracle to the effect that the city would never 
be taken till Achilles came to the front. The 
mother of Achilles had been assured that death 
would overtake him if he went to war, and moved 
by motherly fear she contrived to have him 
hidden away disguised as a girl in the court of 
Diomedes. Crafty old Ulysses, having heard of 
the oracle touching the need of the presence of 
the young soldier before the walls of Troy, set 
out at once in search of him. In the guise of a 
pedler he effected an entrance into the castle of 
Diomedes, where before the eager eyes of a group 
of girls he spread out a glittering array of gew- 
gaws such as girls are supposed to delight in, 
while, as if by chance, there was laid among them 
a heavy sword. Suddenly, at a preconcerted sig- 
nal arranged by Ulysses, a trumpet blast sounded 
at the castle gate, whereupon one of the girls, 
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with flushing cheeks and kindling eyes, sprang 
forward and gripped the sword and flashed it in 
the air, and stood forth every inch a soldier. 
Ulysses had found his man, and laying his hand 
upon his shoulder said, “ Achilles, I want you.” 
And Achilles went, and Troy fell. 

What is wanted in our time above all things 
else is recruiting officers like Ulysses, and recruits 
like Achilles; not the dulcet tones of the lute, but 
the ringing blast of the bugle; not “carpet 
knights” or jolly “ picknickers,” but men willing 
to “endure hardness as good soldiers,” and who 
go forth with girded loins, “ marching as to war.” 

A religion that has not in it the element of 
heroic sacrifice has nothing in it worthy of the 
Christian name. The early Christians understood 
this, and hence they laid their substance and their 
service, their hopes and loves, and often their 
broken and bleeding bodies even, on the altar of 
devotion, exclaiming as they did it: “ The love of 
Christ constraineth us because we thus judge that 
one died for all, therefore all died; and he died 
for all that they which live should no longer live 
unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again.” 


THE FACE OF A LION 


As for the likeness of their faces, they four had the 
face of a man, and the face of a lion, on the right side: 
and they four had the face of an ox on the left side; 
they four also had the face of an eagle. 


—Ezekiel 1: 10, 


II 
THE FACE OF A LION 


Ir the four faces that Ezekiel saw by the river 
Chebar, and that John saw before the throne in 
heaven, represent the four evangelists who have 
given us the Gospels, then unquestionably Mark’s 
face is that of a lion. Mark’s Gospel is practically 
the Gospel according to Peter; for if not written 
at his dictation, it was written under the inspira- 
tion of the vivid rehearsal in his preaching of 
the gospel story. And, whatever may be said of 
Peter’s lamentable lapse, there is no mistaking 
the fact that after his recovery, no matter where 
he stood, whether at Pentecost in the presence of 
the multitude whose hands were yet red with the 
blood of his Master, or before the Jewish tribunal 
where he himself was on trial for his life, the face 
that he turned upon his fellows, evermore and 
everywhere, was that of a lion. No longer now 
does he quail before the chiding of a servant 
maid; no longer now does he “ mutter and peep,” 
but stands forth with leonine courage that com- 
mands the admiration even of his enemies, and 
issues in the conversion of multitudes of them. 
Mark speaks for. him in his Gospel, and in a 
23 
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fashion characteristic of him. That Gospel was 
written especially for the Romans, as Matthew’s 
was primarily for the Jews. 

The one thing, which above all else the Romans 
idealized and almost idolized, was power. It 
was the passion for power that beat in every 
pulse of their national life, and enabled them to 
fill the world with their arts and arms, and the 
thunder of their triumphal chariots. Mark’s 
Gospel preeminently appealed to them just be- 
cause it was a gospel of power. If the keynote of 
Matthew is “ That it might be fulfilled,” the key- 
note of Mark is “ Straightway,” a word that is 
oftener used by this evangelist than by all others 
put together, and this marks it as the Gospel of 
intense, heroic, energetic action. If it has fewer 
of the words of Jesus in it, it is densely packed 
with his mighty deeds. From start to finish we 
are confronted with the majestic presence of 
“ the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 

This also is a phase of character under which 
John, the beloved, represents him in one of his 
apocalyptic visions, when he tells us of the deep 
distress he felt because no one was found worthy 
to open the book of mystery and to loose the seals 
thereof, and how he was comforted by one of the 
elders that stood before the throne, who said, 
“ Weep not: Behold the Lion of the tribe of Ju- 
dah hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose 
the seven seals thereof.” And John says, “ And I 
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- beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, and of 
the four living creatures, and in the midst of the 
elders stood a Lamb, as it had been slain.” ~ It 
will be noticed that while he looked for a lion, 
he found a lamb. Everything depends upon your 
viewpoint and your eyes. It is said of the She- 
kinah of God’s presence at the Red Sea cross- 
ing, that “it removed from before the camp of 
Israel and went behind them, and it came between 
the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of 
Israel, and it was a cloud and darkness to them, 
but it gave light by night to these.”” Even so it is 
with the character of God. There is a side of it 
which he turns to the wicked and rebellious that 
is terrible to the last degree. That is the side 
which men had mostly seen before the advent 
of the blessed Christ. They had seen it reflected 
in the solemn severities of nature; they had heard 
of it in the thunder peals of Sinai; they had had 
it caricatured in the hypocritical sanctity and the 
joyless, loveless asceticism of the teachers of re- 
ligion—the long-robed, long-faced Pharisees, who 
sought to make up for their shortage in private 
morality by the length of their public prayers. 
No wonder that Sadduceeism flourished. Such 
hard-headed, hard-hearted, foul-handed expo- 
nents of religion were enough to drive men into 
infidelity. Naturally enough, they judged of God 
by what they saw of him in those who were sup- 
posed to represent him. Accordingly men had 
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ce 


lost the knowledge of God, and were “ alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that 
was in them.” 

The consciousness of this gave keenest sorrow 
to the heart of Christ; hence that pathetic cry 
that went up from his lips to heaven, “ O right- 
eous Father, the world hath not known thee!” 
One great object of Christ’s coming was to make 
manifest to men God’s real character and feeling 
toward them. As “‘ God manifest in the flesh,” he 
came to them upon their level, and as he went 
about among them with his hands full of blessings 
and his eyes full of tears, assuring them all the 
while that in these ministries of mercy he per- 
sonally represented the heavenly Father’s feeling 
toward his guilty and suffering creatures, and 
finally as he gave the crowning demonstration by 
his sacrificial death upon the cross, and we are 
given to understand that “God so loved the 
world,” then we begin to get a glimpse of the real 
meaning of that Scripture, “God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of his glory in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
And yet, even within the memory of some now 
living, there was a time when this view of God’s 
character was very largely obscured, and when 
the pulpits of our churches continually thundered 
and flamed with foretokenings of the wrath to 
come, occupied as they were by men who seemed 
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to “delight to deal damnation round the land.” 
But the old-time thunderers have been long dead, 
and there has arisen a new generation that knows 
not Moses nor the terrors of the law. No longer 
do we hear about “sinners in the hands of an 
angry God,” but much about unfortunate chil- 
dren “more sinned against than sinning,’ the 
victims of natural heredity and environment. 
According to “modern thought” the devil is 
dead, and hell is a horrid relic of medieval super- 
stition. God is too good to punish men, and men 
are too good to be punished. There are, indeed, 
some awful Scriptures that have not yet been ex- 
purgated by the critics, but these they tell us were 
written by men who, being but men, were imbued 
more or less with the spirit of the age in which 
they lived, an age that had not yet attained to the 
broader view, the maturer thought, “ the larger 
hope”’ which distinguishes these better times in 
which the minds of men are flooded with the ra- 
diance of the gospel of the Son of God. 

“ Back to Christ,” as the revelator of God, is 
the cry that to-day rings round the world. We 
join in saying, “ Back to Christ,” only let it be 
“the larger Christ.” Christ in all the tenderness 
of his mercy, speaking peace and pardon to the 
penitent, comforting the disconsolate, weeping 
over the perishing, and finally allowing himself to 
be led away to the altar of sacrifice—“As a sheep 
to the slaughter, and as a lamb before his shearers 
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is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” This is all 
Christ, but not all of Christ. There was in him 
not only the patience of the ox and the gentleness 
of the lamb, but the majesty and might of “ The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah.” His speech did not 
always “ distil like the dew,” for his words were 
sometimes like hot thunderbolts. We read that 
on one occasion, beholding the multitude, he 
had compassion, while on another occasion he 
“looked round about on them with anger.” 

Now we hear him saying, ‘‘ Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest,” and at another time he cries aloud, 
“ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell?” Now he takes 
little children in his arms and blesses them; and 
then again, armed with a scourge, he drives be- 
fore him the defilers of the temple. 

Now he tenderly discourses to his sorrowing 
disciples of the ‘ many mansions ” in the Father’s 
house, where hereafter they will have happy re- 
union, and then he uncovers the mouth of the pit 
and tells of the bridgeless gulf which yawns be- 
tween that dreadful abode and heaven. It is not 
Jonathan Edwards or Jacob Knapp or some other 
terrorizing evangelist who tells of “ the worm 
that never dies” and “the fire that is never 
quenched,” but Jesus Christ. He, the tenderest 
of all preachers, was also the most terrible. We 
sing of him as “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 
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but this was not the only aspect that he wore. 

We have a profound conviction that it is a sort 
of sacrilege to attempt to make a picture of him, 
but, however that may be, we are absolutely cer- 
tain that the conventional representations of him 
do him infinite injustice. He is made to appear 
simply as “a man of sorrows,” thorn-crowned 
and anguished, limp and weak and helpless in the 
hands of his foes. Not thus did he appear to the 
council that condemned him, when with majestic 
mien he confronted them and said, “ Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.’”’ Not thus does Isaiah represent him, 
when he says, “ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? This 
that is glorious in his apparel, traveling in the 
greatness of his strength?”’ And then the ring- 
ing answer comes, “I that speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save. . . I looked and there was none 
to help, and I wondered that there was none to up- 
hold; therefore mine own arm brought salvation 
unto me, and my fury it upheld me.” Thus was 
it also that he appeared to John in the vision, 
vouchsafed to him of Jesus’ final advent, when 
“before his face the heavens and the earth fled 
away, and the kings of the earth, and the chief 
captains, and the mighty men hid themselves, and 
said to the rocks and mountains, Fall on us and 
hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the 
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throne and from the wrath of the Lamb; for the 
great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be 
able to stand?” 

The lamb is the very symbol of gentleness and 
love, and on that very account “ the wrath of the 
Lamb ” represents all that is most dreadful, as it 
were, in the very despair of God’s goodness. For 
love is not only the sweetest thing in the uni- 
verse, but also the severest, as witness the desper- 
ate energy with which the mother bird fights for 
her young, and the splendid abandon with which 
patriot soldiers fight for their country’s flag. 
“ Behold the Lamb of God ” is only another way 
of saying, ‘ Behold the love of God”; but when 
we are told of the “wrath of the Lamb” the 
dreadful meaning is that love has exhausted its 
uttermost resources, and now nothing remains 
that God himself can do but to visit righteous 
retribution upon the heads of the incorrigibly 
disobedient and rebellious. In this last tremen- 
dous act in the drama of human history, it is not 
the face of an ox, or the face of a man, or the face 
of an eagle, but the face of a lion that awes the 
universe. 

This leonine type of character was repro- 
duced in the lives of Christ’s immediate followers. 
Peter, James, and John were the closest to Christ, 
and in nothing were they more like him than in 
this; for it is said that when men “saw their 
boldness” they “ took knowledge of them that 
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they had been with Jesus.” Peter did, indeed, 
play the coward on the fateful night when Jesus 
was betrayed into the hands of his foes, but he 
was yet to prove himself worthy of the name that 
was given him on that memorable occasion, when 
he first declared his faith in Christ as the Son of 
God. That name Jesus gave him not so much 
because of what he was, as because of what he 
was to be when grace had done its perfect work. 
It was prophetic of the Peter that was to be. 
Hence we note, that after Peter’s conversion and 
restoration, and especially after his enduement 
with “ power from on high,” he behaved no more 
like a frightened sheep; but whether preaching to 
a motley multitude at Pentecost, or making his 
defense before the Jewish council when on trial 
for his life, he stood forth for his Master with 
the courage of a lion. And this was the spirit that 
pervaded them all. 

And it is worth while to notice that when a 
hostile world closed in around the little band of 
faithful followers of Christ, they besought not 
the Lord that they might be saved from suffering 
and death, but this was the burden of the prayer 
they made, “And now, Lord, behold their 
threatenings; and grant unto thy servants that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word.” And 
their prayer was heard, for we read that “ when 
they had prayed the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together; and they were all filled 
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with the Holy Ghost and they spake the word of 
God with boldness.” 

And it was this high courage that gave them 
the victory everywhere. As the Lord chose the 
leonine Peter to give the gospel to the Jews, so he 
chose the leonine Paul to carry his name to the 
Gentiles. Tender-hearted was he as any woman, 
and yet he was the manliest of men. He calls 
himself in his humility, “the least of the apos- 
tles,”’ and yet, perhaps in point of fact, he towers 
the tallest of them all. And nothing more dis- 
tinguished him than the heroism with which he 
endured all hardship and the intrepidity with 
which he faced all danger. From the time when 
the Lord called and commissioned him, he never 
flinched nor faltered in the path of duty. 
Whether standing before tyrants on their thrones, 
or compassed about by howling mobs, he was al- 
ways ready calmly to say, “ None of these things 
move me, neither count I my own life dear unto 
myself, so that I may finish my course with joy 
and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus.” He tells us that he fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus, and we may well believe 
that on such occasions no lion in the arena was 
more leonine than he who carried in his body 
“the marks of the Lord Jesus.” It was this 
royal quality that gave him the victory in every 
field of conflict. And thus it has been all adown 
the ages, the men who 
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In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life 


have won and worn the greenest laurels, and have 
achieved the grandest results for God and hu- 
manity, have been the men who had convictions 
and the courage of them, and who “loved not 
their own lives even unto death.” The Lord can- 
not use a coward to win a victory. Gideon never 
would have routed the Midianites if he had not 
first relegated all the faint-hearted hangers-on to 
the rear. The men who in the past have “ sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, and ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, who out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, and turned to flight 
the armies of aliens, were men of the type of 
Gideon, and Daniel, and Paul, and Savonarola, 
and Luther, and Cromwell and his Ironsides, and 
John Knox, and Livingstone, and Judson. 

And these are the men who are wanted to-day. 
They are wanted in the pulpit. The kind of men 
to command a hearing and a following are not 
the “ pale and cadaverous clergymen,” “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,” but men of 
the manliest mold; men who “ know the truth and 
who knowing dare maintain.” 

Of the mock heroic we have commonly had 
more than enough. It is easy and safe to hurl 
anathemas at “the unspeakable Turk ” or to de- 
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nounce the sins of men who never come within 
range of the preacher’s batteries; but to deal de- 
servedly with the sinners in the front pews, to 
tear the mask from the face of the hypocrite and 
to say to him as Nathan to David, “ Thou art the 
man.” This requires courage of an order that is 
only too rare in these days of world-wide con- 
formity, when even the minister is sometimes 
sorely tempted to “ crook the pregnant hinges of 
the knees that thrift may follow fawning.” 

And this heroic spirit is needed not only in the 
pulpit, but in every department of Christian serv- 
ice. It may be imagined that it is not so much 
demanded now as when Christians were loaded 
with chains, immured in dungeons, fed to the lions, 
and in their shirts of tar burned like candles in 
Nero’s gardens. It does not cost so much to be a 
professor of religion now as “in the brave days 
of old.” Aye, but to be merely a professor of re- 
ligion, to have one’s name recorded in the roster 
of a fashionable religious club, by courtesy called 
a church; to join in a dress parade that sweeps 
along the boulevard into the portals of some 
splendid ecclesiastical structure, in whose costly 
pews wealth and fashion lift their haughty heads 
under pretense of worshiping the Almighty; all 
this counts for nothing in the sight of God, and 
is often little less than contemptible in the sight of 
men. But to be an upright, downright, outright 
follower of Jesus Christ requires as much of real 
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heroism now as it did in the days of the early 
Christian martyrs. Let us not be soothed into 
somnolence by the song of the siren, and fondly 
dream that all the trials of the church are passed, 
and that nothing remains for us but blessed rest 
on earth as prefatory to our still more blessed rest 
in heaven. And, indeed, it would have been sin- 
gular if in the development of the church the 
worst had come first, and if the Lord had laid the 
heaviest burdens upon infant shoulders. Heavy 
enough they were undoubtedly, but not the 
heaviest. Paul speaking by inspiration forewarns 
us that “in the last days perilous times shall 
come,” and then he proceeds to sketch a picture 
of such lurid hues as might well appal the stout- 
est heart. Signs are not wanting that we are 
nearing the crisis of human history. Truly 


We arte living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 


Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Gog and Magog to the fray; 
Hark! what soundeth? Is creation 

Groaning for its latter day? 


What the church wants, what the Lord wants for 
such an hour as this is not “ carpet knights,” but 
Richard Cceur de Lions—men like those Helve- 
tians, whom Thorwaldsen has immortalized in 
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stone at Lucerne, under the figure of a lion, shot 
through with a cruel dart, whose face, though an- 
cuished, is lit up even in dying with a look of 
lordly triumph. Well may we sing: 


Thy saints in all this glorious war 
Shall conquer, though they die; 

They see the triumph from afar, 
And seize it with their eye. 


Such was the look on the face of the lion that Eze- 
kiel saw by the river Chebar, and that John saw 
by the river of life, bathed in the light that shone 
from the throne. 
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As for the likeness of their faces, they four had the 
face of a man, and the face of a lion, on the right side: 
and they four had the face of an ox on the left side; 
they four also had the face of an eagle. 


—Ezekiel 1: I0. 
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THE FACE OF A MAN 


OF the four evangelists, if the face of Matthew be 
that of an ox, and Mark that of a lion, then be- 
yond all question the face of Luke is that of a 
man. 

He was not one of the Twelve who were chosen 
to be the companions of our Lord during the time 
of his earthly ministry, but he was long the inti- 
mate associate of the Apostle Paul, who, of all 
men who have lived since Christ went home to 
heaven, tracked perhaps the closest after him, and 
who, though not one of the original apostles, was 
afterward specially called to the apostleship, and 
was made the recipient of some of the most ex- 
traordinary revelations ever made to mortal men. 
Wide as humanity was the sympathy of Paul’s 
loving nature, and Luke, “ the beloved physician,” 
and long time Paul’s traveling companion and 
bosom friend, was so close to him that he could 
hear the throb and feel the warmth of his great 
heart. He imbibed his spirit, which was the very 
Spirit of Christ, and hence the gospel he has given 
us is preeminently the Gospel of Humanity, the 
Gospel of which the Son of man is the key-note. 

39 
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I. The face of Jesus as Luke presents it is dis- 
tinctively the face of a man. 


In tracing his genealogy, he does not, like Mat- 
thew, go back simply to Abraham, who was the 
head of the Jewish race, but all the way to Adam, 
who was the head of universal humanity. And 
Adam, Luke declares to have been “ the son of 
God,” and thus he links humanity with deity. It 
is worthy of note that Luke alone introduces us to 
the boyhood of Jesus, and thus he links him to the 
young life of humanity. He, only, introduces us 
to the carpenter shop and to the workman at the 
bench, and thus establishes a bond of sympathy 
between Jesus and the toiling masses of humanity. 
It is Luke only who records the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and thus gives us assurance that 
with more than any earthly parent’s love the 
everlasting Father yearns over the lowest down 
and farthest off of our ruined race, and so loved 
men that he sent his Son from the heights of 
heaven to seek and save them. It is also Luke 
alone who gives us the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan, thus teaching us the doctrine of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, and inculcating the 
duty of universal sympathy and helpfulness. 

Jesus was himself the Good Samaritan, for he 
went about doing good, not in any formal and 
perfunctory fashion, but “ he himself took our in- 
firmities and bare our sicknesses.” He came to 
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show us what God is. Deep down in the soul of 
every human being there is something that cries 
out after God, and will not be satisfied till it finds 
him. But who by searching can find him out? 
God has “ not indeed left himself without witness 
in that he gave men rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling their hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” But that was not all he gave, for he sent 
drought, and blight, and famine, and pestilence, 
and sunstroke, and thunderbolt, so that men were 
often left in doubt as to whether he who ruled in 
the realm of providence were benignant or ma- 
lignant. He revealed himself also in his works 
as well as in his ways, “ for the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and divinity.” 
“Thus the heavens declare his glory and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork, day unto day 
uttereth speech, night unto night sheweth knowl- 
edge;”’ but this is not such knowledge as our 
hearts most yearn for in their hours of deepest 
darkness and distress. It is not his “ eternal 
power and divinity’ which so much concerns 
us, as his pardoning mercy and the hope of im- 
mortality. “Ifa man die shall he live again?” 
This is the great question. This is the question 
that presses upon us as the shadows of the last 
night close round us, or as we stand beside the 
coffin and the grave of one who was very dear to 
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us. But the only answer that comes to us is the 
thud of the clods upon the coffin. And as the 
silent stars come out, they seem to wink and blink 
and mock our misery. The stars are too cold and 
far away to comfort us. 

Or if God come nearer to us, our experience is 
apt to be like that of the patriarch of Uz, who 
writes: “ In thoughts from the visions of the night 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, fear came 
upon me and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; 
the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but 
I could not discern the form thereof; an image 
was before mine eyes; there was silence, and I 
heard a voice saying, Shall mortal man be more 
just than God? Shall a man be more pure than his 
Maker?” Or such experience as Isaiah had “in 
the year that King Uzziah died,’ when he says: 
“TI saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above 
it stood the seraphim, and one cried to another 
and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory. And the 
posts of the door moved at the voice of him 
that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. 
Then said I, Woe is me, for I am undone, be- 
cause I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in 
the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” 
And under similar circumstances Moses, who 
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came as near to God perhaps as any man who 
ever lived, cried out, “I do exceedingly fear and 
quake.” No wonder that Job longed for “a 
daysman”’ to come between him and God, “ that 
he might lay his hand upon us both.” In in- 
finite mercy such a daysman has been provided. 
God has, as it were, come down from his high 
throne in heaven, and has veiled in human flesh 
the otherwise insufferable splendor of his counte- 
nance, so that without being consumed we can 
approach him. And now, ‘he who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness hath 
shined in our hearts, to give us the light of the 
knowledge of his glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” When Moses, on the mount, in the most 
sublimely audacious prayer that was ever 
breathed, said, “I beseech thee, shew me thy 
glory,” the Lord said, “ Thou canst not see my 
face, for there shall no man see me and live. But 
I will make all my goodness pass before thee”’ 
(his goodness is his glory), and that is concen- 
trated in Jesus Christ, and beams upon us in his 
face. That face is the face of a man, and thus he 
shows us what God is. 

And not only so, but he shows us what man is, 
as God made him and as God meant him. There 
be those who would have us believe that beginning 
with simple protoplasm there has been perpetual 
evolution through the processes of the ages of 
higher and higher forms of life, pausing perhaps 
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awhile at the simian stage, and then slowly climb- 
ing up to man as we find him on the earth to-day ; 
though as to when and how he came into the pos- 
session of an immortal soul is a problem which the 
scientists confront in dumb despair. As one listens 
to the endless disputations and differentiations of 
these proponents of ‘the new thought,” one cannot 
but think of the words of the Lord in the book of 
Job, when he asks: “ Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge? Gird up 
now thy loins like a man, for I will demand of 
thee, and answer thou me. Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth? De- 
clare if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid 
the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who 
hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are 
the foundations thereof fastened? or who laid the 
corner-stone thereof, when the morning stars 
sang together and the sons of God shouted for 
joy?” 

There is nothing like getting back to the begin- 
ning and down to the foundations. And here is 
the beginning of all cosmogony: “In the begin- 
ning God.” And here is the foundation of all an- 
thropology: ‘And God said, Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness: and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth on the earth. So 
God created man in his own image, in the image 
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of God created he him; male and female created 
he them.” Granted that there are difficulties in 
the Genesis record, the great difficulty is that a 
great many of the so-called “ advanced thinkers ”’ 
have never got into their Lilliputian heads the 
idea of a God Almighty, “ of whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, and to whom are 
all things.” Given God, all things are possible. 
Credulity would seem to be the punishment for 
infidelity, and it is wonderful to note how when a 
man becomes so much of a philosopher that he 
“cannot swallow ” the simple and sublime decla- 
ration of the word of God, his gullibility becomes 
straightway so enormously enlarged that there 
would seem to be nothing under heaven too ab- 
surd for him to swallow. He gags at the gnat, 
and then without making a wry face he gulps 
down the camel. 

It flatters man’s pride to think that beginning 
with next to nothing, he has been climbing 
through all the ages up to the lofty pinnacle on 
which he stands to-day, with everything on earth 
below him, and nothing above him except his own 
possibilities of still further evolution. His nearest 
recognizable ancestor, according to this theory, is 
therefore a monkey, of which we have evidence, 
so they tell us, in the clutch of the human baby’s 
fingers, which is an atavic reminiscence of its 
simian ancestors, who were wont to clutch the 
branches as they swung themselves from tree to 
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tree in their forest haunts. How different this 
from the anthropology of Luke, who winds up his 
genealogical table by saying “ which was the son 
of Adam, which was the Son of God.” And this 
is just in the line of the teaching of the psalmist, 
when he says: 

“When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful 
of him, and the Son of man that thou visitest 
him?” And then he answers his own question: . 
“ For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” But the author of Hebrews de- 
clares, in his comment on this passage, ‘‘ we see 
not now all things put under him.” Something 
dreadful has happened to him. He was the child 
of a king, and was meant to be a king himself, but 
when by disobedience he broke away from God, 
all nature broke away from him; the heat smote 
him, the storm pelted him, the serpent bit him, the 
wild beasts rent him, and all the elements rose up 
in revolt against him. His Father, however, did 
not leave him without hope of rehabilitation, and 
the final recovery of his lost dominion; but the 
fight was to be long and strenuous. And this 
baby-clutch, of which the evolutionists make so 
much, is not suggestive of the child of a monkey 
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grasping the limb of a tree, but the child of a 
king reaching out after the scepter it has lost. 
And the author of Hebrews continuing his teach- 
ing touching man’s high origin and destiny, says, 
“We see not now all things put under him, 
but we behold him who hath been made a little 
lower than the angels, even Jesus, because of the 
suffering of death crowned with glory and 
honor.” One can well imagine that when hu- 
manity, in the person of the first Adam, went 
down to degradation and death, Satan and all 
his legions shouted in hellish glee, “ Behold the 
man!” But now when humanity, in the person 
of the second Adam, ascends the throne and is 
crowned with glory and honor, then all the won- 
dering universe beholding, exclaims exultantly, 
“ Behold the Man!” 

The destiny which awaits man ultimately is 
foretokened by the present exaltation of the 
Christ. The first Adam was the most magnificent 
specimen of manhood that ever trod the earth till 
Jesus came. But Adam had been long time dead, 
and though among his descendants there were 
many of nature’s noblemen, nobody had ever seen 
a man—a real man. Among the saints of God, 
especially, there were many that towered superbly 
and shone resplendent with the beauty of holi- 
ness, so that men took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus. But they were not per- 
fectly like him, nor will be, till they see him face 
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to face. “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when he shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.’ And we 
shall see him as he is because we shall be like him. 
Jesus said to his disciples before he left them, 
“The world seeth me no more, but ye see me ”’; 
just as the moon lifted high in the heavens sees 
the sun that has long since set to the low-lying 
earth, catches its light and reflects it, even so the 
church, exalted above the world, still sees the Sun 
of righteousness, and shining by reflected light 
serves to irradiate what would otherwise be 
dense darkness. But the moon does not shine 
like the sun, and there are spots distinctly visible 
on its surface; even so the church as a body does 
not perfectly reflect Christ, and no individual 
saint, no matter how saintly, is an exact repro- 
duction of him; and, therefore, while it is true 
that “no man hath seen God at any time,” it is 
also true that no one hath at any time seen man— 
the real man as he came from the hands of God, 
nor ever will, until he sees him clothed with im- 
mortality and bathed in the light of the throne. 
A foregleam of that glory was discoverable when 
in the presence of Moses and Elijah, the repre- 
sentatives of the church triumphant and of eter- 
nity, James and John, the representatives of the 
church militant, Jesus was transfigured and 
beamed upon them with the face of a man. 
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II. This the face he means his followers to 
wear. 


Not the face of a Jew, nor of a Greek, nor of 
an Anglo-Saxon, nor an Ethiopian, but simply a 
man. The Greeks knew nothing of it, for they 
counted all men barbarians but themselves. It 
was an absolutely new doctrine that Paul pro- 
pounded upon Mars Hill, when he declared that 
God “had made of one blood all nations to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” The whole heathen 
world knew nothing of it. Each nation had its 
own territorial boundaries and its own gods, and 
its sympathies were no broader than its material 
boundaries. They and their gods were against 
all other peoples and gods. And the Jews were 
but little better. They should have been, for the 
Lord had been at infinite pains to teach them. 
True, he had separated them from all other na- 
tions, but it was in pursuance of a scheme of 
mercy that embraced all other nations. The 
promise to Abraham was that in his seed all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed. To them 
were to be committed the oracles of God, and 
these oracles were for the benefit of the race. 
God from the beginning loved all the world. He 
was not a tribal god, though they tried to make 
him so. The Jews were the trustees of redemp- 
tion for the benefit of the world. They must have 
scope and range for the exercise of that trustee- 
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ship. God selected a place which, above all others, 
was adapted to the purpose. 

It was occupied, however, by a people so utterly 
debauched and sin-sodden that their continued 
existence threatened the whole world with moral 
pestilence. The Canaanites, like a putrefying 
carcass, sprawled all over that beautiful land, and 
the best thing possible was for a besom of de- 
struction to wipe it off the face of the earth. 
Joshua’s legions, about whose savagery there has 
been so much hostile criticism, were God’s ap- 
pointed scavengers to accomplish this beneficent re- 
sult. And as to Jewish exclusiveness, the Lord had 
to corral this peculiar people, out of whose bosom 
salvation was to come forth for all men, that they 
might not be hopelessly defiled by the corruption 
of their heathen neighbors. 

The same principle has application to our own 
great American republic. The hope of hu- 
manity, the wide world over, is in the United 
States of America. And yet it is possible for 
that hope to be imperiled, as indeed it is being 
imperiled to-day, by our almost unrestricted 
immigration of all sorts and conditions of men 
from all quarters of the globe. And we do well 
to surround ourselves with safeguards against 
the deluge that threatens to drown out our Chris- 
tian civilization, not merely for the sake of our- 
selves and our immediate posterity, but for the 
sake of generations yet unborn, and for the sake 
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of peoples far away across the seas whose hope 
for time to come is in America. 

But while in the case of the Jews, there were 
certain temporary and necessary limitations, there 
was always the outlook of a broader humanity, 
for back of all was the everlasting Father en- 
joining tenderness to strangers and love to all 
men, and out of the very bosom of Judaism there 
came the voice of One who was not only the Son 
of Abraham, but the Son of man and the Son of 
God, crying, “ Look unto me and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth.” This divinely human 
spirit was always there, but such is the narrow- 
ness and ignorance and prejudice and perversity 
of human nature that even God’s chosen people 
did not always find it there. It is only in the 
New Testament that the fog lifts and the light 
shines all abroad. 

At the very beginning of the Gospel the herald 
angel shouts in the hearing of the awe-struck 
shepherds, “ Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” And 
then there was a burst of choral melody from a 
great multitude of the heavenly host, singing, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” The good tidings 
were for “all nations,” and the good will” was 
toward “all men.” Christ was a light to lighten 
the Gentiles as well as the glory of the people of 
Israel, and to Gentile sages was vouchsafed the 
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first vision of the star of the nativity. The last 
words of the Divine Redeemer before he as- 
cended to heaven were, “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” and the 
last words of the divine revelation he has left us 
are, “ The Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And 
let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst, Come. And whosoever will let him take 
the water of life freely.” And yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, even the apostles found it difficult to 
realize the length and breadth of their commis- 
sion, supposing, as they did at first, that this pre- 
cious treasure was for the Jews alone. And in 
the case of Peter, it took a special revelation from 
the Lord to make him willing to open the door to 
the Gentiles. But when the church once realized 
the grand conception, they laid hold on it with 
mighty grip, and the middle wall of partition 
went down like the walls of Jericho, and over 
it with the sword of the Spirit and the trumpet of 
the gospel, like the legions of Joshua, pressed the 
soldiers of the Cross, not to slaughter but to save, 
and wherever they went, whether to Jews or 
Gentiles, there beamed upon their fellows the face 
of a man. 

World-wide successes crowned their cam- 
paigning, but by and by worldliness and cor- 
ruption crept in, and the church’s face hardened 
and the Great Commission was forgotten. Then 
came the long and weary roll of the dark ages; 
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when it almost seemed as if Christianity was 
likely to perish from the earth. Then came the 
trumpet blast of Martin Luther and the sun- 
burst of the Reformation. Luther’s was pre- 
eminently the face of a lion. A little more than 
a hundred years later the hand of God raised up 
another man in the person of William Carey. A 
“consecrated cobbler,’ in derision, they called 
him. But his was in truth the face of a man. He 
was a true man, and whatever concerned man 
concerned him. A map of the world hung over 
his cobbler’s bench, and as he scanned it he 
thought of the millions of his fellow-men who 
in distant heathen lands were groping through 
the gloom to their graves, and a great pity filled 
his heart, and with tears in his eyes he asked: 
Shall we whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to man benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 

What though he dwell on the other side of the 
globe? He is my neighbor. What though his 
skin be of a darker hue? He is my brother. 
And so William Carey went forth to seek and to 
save his lost brother, and then followed Judson, 
and Boardman, and Kincaid, and Marshman, and 
Ward, and Clough, and many another, until at 
last we cease to individualize; and as from Eng- 
lish and Atlantic and Pacific ports, in great com- 
panies, we see them embark, we wonderingly ex- 
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claim, “ Who are these that fly as a cloud?” To 
Asia and Africa and the islands of the sea they 
wing their way, and all round the world the glad 
words ring, ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains. 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 

But whether at home or abroad, if the masses of 
humanity are ever to be won to the knowledge 
and obedience of the truth, it must be by the 
beaming benignity that is symbolized in prophecy 
by the face of aman. It is not enough to preach 
the gospel; the spirit of the gospel must be incar- 
nated in the preacher. It is said that Jesus, be- 
holding the multitudes, had compassion on them, 
and this compassion was manifested in forms ap- 
preciable by them. Their souls and bodies alike 
were starving. They were not prepared to 
reach out after the bread of life, and so he gave 
them ordinary loaves and fishes. Their souls and 
bodies alike were distempered and distressed. 
They could not see the condition of their souls, 
but they keenly realized their physical disabilities. 
They knew that they were lame and halt and 
blind; and so he made the lame to walk, the blind 
to see, and the deaf to hear, and sent them on 
their way rejoicing. And yet it was not for this 
that he left his throne and came to earth. It 
was hardly worth his while to come so far to do 
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so little. The mouths that he fed to-day would 
be hungry to-morrow; the eyes that he opened 
would presently be closed in their last sleep; and 
he that was raised from the dead would sooner 
or later creep back into the sepulcher. How lit- 
tle profit, after all, in this brief respite! There 
was only a momentary eddy made in the river of 
human misery, and then the great black stream 
went rolling on as before. His benefactions be- 
stowed upon men’s bodies were but “ As snow 
upon the river, One moment white then lost for- 
ever... 

And yet not “lost forever,’ for they made 
impressions on the souls of men enduring as 
eternity. And this was the purpose of his com- 
ing to earth—to seek and save the souls of 
men. They were “alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that was in them.” 
He came to reveal the love of God in forms in- 
telligible to the common people, and this he did 
in his ministrations to the bodies of men. He 
was reaching out after their souls through their 
bodies. To win their souls he must win their 
confidence, and this he did through the breadth 
of his sympathy and the practicality of his bene- 
ficence. “ He went about doing good,” and so 
much of it he did that John declares that if the 
whole history were written up, the world would 
never be able to “receive” or credit it. As it 
were, he got under the load of the staggering 
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sufferer and helped him to bear it. “ Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” It 
was the face of a man that he turned to his fel- 
lows, and that face shone not simply as the face 
of an angel, but as the face of God—it was the 
face of “ God manifest in the flesh,’”’ and, behold- 
ing it, men were changed into the same image. 

The faces thus lighted, like torches kindle other 
faces, until all the world is aglow with the glory of 
a new humanity. And there is a great deal more 
of this in the world than the cynical critics of our 
Christian civilization would have us believe. This 
is a very different world from what it would have 
been if the man Christ Jesus had never left his 
footprints on it. They tell us that a touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin. Rather is it 
the touch of grace. ‘‘ Good will among men” 
the angels sang in announcing the advent of the 
Son of man. That carol was a prophecy, and 
now, far as the gospel has gone, there is felt the 
tug of this tie of universal brotherhood. If a 
wretched human being, however ill deserving, is 
dragged to the stake by brutal lynchers, the glow © 
of that fire is seen to the ends of the earth, and 
equally wide is the glow of indignation and the 
chorus of execration. If there is a famine in 
India, there is a thrill of sympathy that throbs 
round the world, and the corn-cribs of Illinois, 
and the granaries of the Dakotas are despoiled to 
feed the famishing; and from all quarters of the 
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globe, as if summoned by wireless telegraphy, 
come the great store-ships, with all steam crowded 
on, to rescue them; and on the prow of each one, 
instead of the now happily discarded heathen 
effigies, there is the face of a man. 

Besides the splendors of occasional philan- 
thropic gifts, made to meet dreadful emergencies, 
there is the steady shining of ten thousand con- 
stellated charities irradiating the gloom and miti- 
gating the misery of this sin-cursed world. Even 
the hard lines in the countenance of Croesus are 
being softened, and under the benign influence of 
Christianity the plutocrat is being transformed 
into the philanthropist, and he of the gripping 
hand and the iron jaw is beginning more and 
more to show the face of a man. 

And this is apparent not merely in conspicu- 
ous places, where great heroes perform splendid 
services for God and humanity, and multimillion- 
aires pour forth streams of beneficence, like the 
rock in the wilderness when touched by the rod 
of Moses, but in lowly spheres where Christian 
men and women, “to fortune and to fame un- 
known,” flit amid the shadows and minister like 
their Master to the poor and needy. They are 
expecting no earthly recompense, but “ the love 
of Christ constrains them,” and by manifesta- 
tion of the truth they commend themselves to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God. And 
this is what above all things is wanted. Not some 
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new and ingeniously contrived devices to “ catch 
the crowd.” No “ new theology,” so emasculated 
and devitalized as to render it acceptable to the 
natural man; not that, but a type of Christianity 
so divine and yet so human that men shall be won 
to Christ by what they see of him in those who 
profess to be his followers. 

Our Christian civilization is confronted to- 
day by problems the most appalling—the labor 
question, the race question, the temperance ques- 
tion, the woman question, moral questions, social 
questions, political questions—a thousand ques- 
tions upon the solution of which the future of 
our country and the world depends. 

And this solution will not be reached by the 
coldly intellectual processes of education, nor the 
hard compulsion of legislation, nor by the fierce 
fulminations of demagogues in the forum and in 
the pulpit, but by the manifestation in every rela- 
tion of that charity that “ suffereth long and is 
kind; that rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; that beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things; that 
recognizes in every human being a brother, and 
beams upon him with the face of a man.” It is 
this that finally is to win the world. 


As for the likeness of their faces, they four had the 
face of a man, and the face of a lion, on the right side: 
and they four had the face of an ox on the left side; 
they four also had the face of an eagle. 


—Ezekiel 1: Io. 


Anp the first beast was like a lion, and the second 
beast like a calf, and the third beast had a face as a 
min, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. 


—fRevelation 4: 7. 


IV 
THE FACE OF AN EAGLE 


In dwelling upon the four faces that Ezekiel 
saw by the river Chebar, and that John saw 
before the throne of God in heaven, I have ven- 
tured to suggest that these perhaps represented 
the four evangelists, who have given to us the 
portraiture of Jesus of Nazareth, and not only 
so, but also represented four types of Christian 
character which, with their varied modifications, 
comprise all conceivable types of Christian char- 
acter in every age and land. And first respecting 
the evangelists, it ought to be said that if Mat- 
thew turns to us the face of an ox—the symbol 
alike of service and sacrifice—in which was found 
the fulfilment of all that was said in the Old 
Testament of Jesus as the Servant of the Lord, 
and the one great atoning sacrifice for sin; and 
if Mark turns upon us the face of a lion, the 
symbol of eager, intense, resistless action; and 
if Luke beams upon us with the face of a man, 
the symbol of fraternal sympathy and human 
helpfulness, then undoubtedly John presents to us 
the face of an eagle, with all which that symbol- 
izes of uplift and aspiration. 
61 
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Unlike Matthew and Luke, he concerns himself 
not with any genealogical table. He looks not in 
upon the manger, nor does he linger about the 
carpenter shop. No earthly details detain him. 
His eye is on the sun, and heavenward at once 
he springs. Characteristically his Gospel opens: 
“In the begnning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness; and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” John is not a mere chronicler 
of the facts in the life of the Son of man. His 
enraptured thought, the rather, continually re- 
gards him as “the Son of God,” and this is the 
key-note of his Gospel. 

He does, indeed, record stupendous miracles 
performed by his Master, but to John’s appre- 
hension these were not the great things in the 
ministry of Jesus. These were only the boughs 
whence the eagle sprang upward into the clear 
empyrean. John was essentially an idealist, a phi- 
losopher in the truest sense—a mystic if you 
please, and realized that as far as the heavens 
are above the earth, so far does the spiritual 
transcend the material; and therefore John was 
never so completely in his element as when, 
spurning the low-lying earth, he rose to the lof- 
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tiest abstract ideals of the good, the true, the 
beautiful, the infinite, and the eternal. Hence, 
it was not so much upon the mighty works of 
Jesus, wrought in the realm of the material, that 
John dwelt, as on his mighty words; for John 
perhaps understood, as none of the other disciples 
did, that saying of our Lord, “ The words that 
I speak unto you they are spirit, and they are 
life,” and on these words, as on celestial wings, 
John mounted heavenward, till lost to sight 
in the supernal splendor of the throne. 

It is John that has preserved to us the match- 
less discourses of Jesus to Nicodemus, and to 
the woman at the well. 

It is John who has sent sounding down the 
ages those precious and most memorable words, 
addressed by Jesus to his sorrowing disciples 
just on the eve of his separation from them: 
“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you, 
and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am there ye may be also.” 

And it is John also who brings us within hear- 
ing of that sublimest and sweetest intercessory 
prayer that was ever offered, in which Jesus, 
after praying for the little band which imme- 
diately surrounded him, that they might be kept 
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from the evil that is in the world and sanctified in 
the truth, then tenderly added: “ Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word, that they all 
may be one, as thou Father art in me and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us that this 
world may believe that thou hast sent me,” and 
then he concludes with these most memorable 
words: “ Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold my glory which thou hast given me, 
for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.” 

And thus he gathers us up in his arms and bears 
us away with him to the blessed mansions, which 
he has made ready for us in the heavens. 

Truly John’s face was that of an eagle. And 
therein he represents a type of character that 
ought to be reproduced in every follower of 
Jesus Christ. If the bovine type of Matthew 
stands for patient toil and heroic sacrifice, if the 
leonine type of Mark stands for sturdy strength 
and indomitable courage, and the humane type 
of Luke for brotherly sympathy and timely suc- 
cor, then surely the aquiline type of John should 
stand for such high thinking and such high 
living as ought to distinguish one of heavenly 
birth from the “ burrowing moles” and “ mous- 
ing owls,” whose congenial habitat is among 
earth’s clods and shadows. 
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The eagle is not an unfamiliar figure to readers 
of the Bible. As far back as Deuteronomy we 
read: “ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings, so the Lord 
alone did lead him, . . and did make him ride 
on the high places of the earth.”’ Too cozily are 
the Lord’s people sometimes disposed to nestle 
in the pleasant places provided by them for their 
temporary habitation. Thus was it with them 
in the midst of the beauty and fertility of Goshen, 
that garden and granary of ancient Egypt. The 
Lord had a high destiny for them beyond the wil- 
derness and beyond the Jordan. But as sometimes 
is the case with eaglets, they were reluctant to fly 
because of the very comfortableness of their con- 
ditions. And therefore the Lord stirred up their 
nest, or allowed Pharaoh and his minions to do it; 
for “the Egyptians made the children of Israel 
to serve with rigor, and made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage.” And hence when the Lord 
gave the word, they were only too glad to go, in 
spite of all the difficulties and the dangers of the 
exodus. 

Thus was it with the church of Christ in the 
city of Jerusalem in the days succeeding Pente- 
cost. Seldom has heaven looked down upon a 
fairer sight than that which is pictured in the 
Acts of the Apostles, wherein it is represented 
that “the multitudes that were added to the 
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church continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread 
and in prayers. And all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things common; and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need; and they, continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favor with all the people. And 
the Lord added to the church daily those that 
were being saved.” There was danger of their 
becoming quite too solidly content in the midst 
of conditions so delightful, and of their for- 
getting the Great Commission of their Lord and 
Master, which required them to “ go unto all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Their nest was all too cozy and warm for their 
own good or that of the world, and so the Lord 
allowed the devil to stir it up, and accordingly 
we are not surprised to read that “at that time 
there was a great persecution against the church, 
which was at Jerusalem.” And this storm of per- 
secution broke up the nest, and “they were all 
scattered,” and “ they that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the word.” 

But mark what a high brood these were that 
were thus rudely tumbled out of their nest. They 
were not swallows, such as twitter under the 
eaves; or domestic fowls, such as scratch in the 
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barnyard; but young eagles, such as were meant 
to soar sunward without blinking. 

And thus is set before us for cultivation a type 
of Christian character which is distinguished first 
of all by 


I. High thinking. 


And never was there greater need for its earnest 
inculcation than now. One would scarcely think 
so if he took with any seriousness the proud, pre- 
tentious prating of the people, who affect to be 
the representatives of the “ new science,” and 
the “ advanced thought ” of this supposedly fore- 
most age of all human history. To hear them 
talk one would be almost ready to believe that 
there never were any high head-pieces worn, or 
any real thinking done until they arose to lead 
the world out of Cimmerian darkness into the 
light of a new day. 

And yet we suspect that much of this boasted 
“modern thought” is of the sort that was once 
aptly characterized by the vitriolic Senator In- 
galls, whose attention was one day called to his 
senatorial colleague, who was sitting at his desk 
with his head leaning on his hand. “ Why, just 
look at Plumb!” said somebody to Ingalls; ‘ he 
seems to be thinking.” “Plumb thinking! 
Plumb thinking!” said the senior senator with 
lofty scorn; “ incredible, sir! He only thinks he’s 
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thinking!’? Whatever may have been the fact 
as to Senator Plumb, it may be said no doubt 
of many who count themselves leaders in the 
world of thought to-day. 

Unquestionably, men have a wider and more 
accurate knowledge of the facts of physical 
science than ever before in the history of the 
world, but it does not follow that their heads 
measure any larger around than they did in the 
days of Plato, and Aristotle, and Paul, or that 
they do any more thinking, or do it on a higher 
plane. The very breadth of knowledge often 
tends to superficiality of thought, and the ama- 
zing discoveries of the possibilities of power in 
coal and steam and electricity and gravity in- 
toxicates men with the hope of harnessing them, 
and utilizing them in the prosecution of their 
boundlessly ambitious purposes. ‘ Hitch your 
wagon to a star,” said Emerson; and men learn- 
ing from Watt and Stephenson, and Franklin, and 
Edison that this can be literally done, are study- 
ing the stars as never before, not with any such 
high purpose as animated the wise men of old, but 
simply to hitch on their wagons to these celestial 
powers, which they hope to subsidize. The 
world is fairly drunk to-day with visions of 
power and plunder. Never was there such vigor- 
ous plying of the muckrake. Never such hot- 
footed chase of “the almighty dollar.” Never 
such idolatrous worship of the golden calf. 
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Long time ago the wisest of men declared that 
“money answereth all things,” and no saying of 
Solomon’s is more unanimously subscribed to in 
our time. 


Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange; 
We cheer the pale gold-diggers. 

Each soul is worth so much on Change, 
And marked like sheep with figures. 


The very freshness of our country stimulates 
speculation and extravagance. 

The very freedom of our institutions evokes a 
spirit of unbounded ambition. 

In the Oid World, as a rule, men expect to live 
and die in the condition into which they were 
born, but under the flag of freedom it is possible 
for a man to begin life with a pedler’s pack upon 
his back, and end it as a merchant prince; to 
begin as a track-walker on the railroad, and end 
as a railroad king; to begin as rail-splitter, and 
come to be the President of the United States of 
America. The fact that such things have been 
done, and the assurance that they can be done 
again, serves to feed the fires of inextinguishable 
desire. And hence the race for pelf and place 
is faster and more furious than any which Ben 
Hur ever saw. 

Gone the spirit-quickening leaven, 

Faith and love and hope of heaven; 
All that warmed the earth of old, 

Weak and old, its pulses flutter, 
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Faint and cold its white lips mutter: 
“ Nothing nobler, nothing higher 
Than the unappeased desire— 
The quenchless thirst for gold.” 


Money is the principal thing, therefore at what- 
ever cost of conscience or character put money in 
thy purse. This seems only too truly to be the 
spirit of the age. And this serves to account for 
the lamentable but constantly increasing tendency 
to the abandonment of farms and the massing of 
our population in pestilence-breeding cities. Jef- 
ferson truly called them cancers on the body 
politic, but we are positively proud of our cancers, 
and the bigger they are the more do we glory in 
them. The country with its quiet life, its pure, 
clear air, its broad horizon; with its constant 
opportunities of undistracted communion with 
God and nature, is the place for high thinking, 
and history attests the fact that as a rule great 
souls have been cradled in country homes. But 
in these days of rapid transit the country fails to 
satisfy our eager haste, and for making money 
“the processes of the suns” are all too slow, and 
hence the mad rush for the city’s marts of trade, 
where all sorts of “ get-rich-quick ” schemes are 
exploited by men who toil not, neither do they 
spin, and yet who outshine Solomon in their 
splendor of display. There, in the hope of like 
experience, multitudes bury themselves in the 
midst of monumental piles of bricks and mortar 
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and steel and stone. The street-lamps obliterate 
the stars, and man’s masonry hides God’s glorious 
creation. In the midst of the drive of business, 
and the whirl of pleasure, the roar of wheels, and 
the tumult of human voices, how little opportu- 
nity is there for any thinking that deserves to be 
denominated “ high.” 

And yet let us not be mistaken as to what 
high thinking really is. In the last analysis, it 
is only done by those who by regeneration have 
become the sons of God. ‘“ This is life eternal 
that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 

Far other is the popular estimate. The great 
thinkers are commonly supposed to be the men 
who are conversant with the learning of the 
schools, while simple-hearted believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ are looked down upon with a 
lofty scorn, as if scarcely to be credited with 
ordinary intelligence. 

And yet if it be true that thinking is to be 
graded by the subject-matter with which it deals, 
we have only to remember that all the “ ologies ” 
and “ onomies”’ of which we make so much have 
to do with the seen and temporal; with things 
which, like the cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
palaces, and the great globe itself, will presently 
dissolve like the baseless fabric of a vision, and 
leave not a wrack behind, while the things with 
which the humblest child of God concerns himself 
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are the good, the true, the beautiful, the infinite, 
the eternal—the very thoughts of God; and when 
we are brought to realize that as far as the 
heavens are above the earth, so far are God's 
thoughts above our thoughts, then we are pre- 
pared to understand that the only high thinking 
worthy of the name is not that which is done by 
the so-called philosopher who is destined by and 
by to perish amid the ruins of the earthly scaf- 
folding by which he has been trying to scale the 
heavens, but by the humble and despised believer, 
whose eyes have been enlightened by the Spirit, 
and who has thus come to know God and has 
learned to think God’s thoughts after him. 

And yet among the saints of God there are 
mighty differences in their range of thought. 
Some behave more like barnyard fowls than if 
they were of eagle’s brood, or like a captive bal- 
loon, having something within that ever struggles 
to rise, and yet so anchored to earth that it strug- 
gles in vain. 

We are only too apt to suppose that it makes 
but little matter about our range of thought, if 
only the outward proprieties of conduct are pre- 
served. But these outward proprieties will not 
be long preserved if one’s thoughts be low and 
groveling, for “as a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.” Chameleon-like, our character takes its 
hue from the things on which our thoughts ha- 
bitually dwell. Hence, the pertinence and the 
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importance of the apostolic injunction; ‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” This is the one great want of the 
church to-day. Of talk, we have a superabun- 
dance; but underlying the talk, how little, alas, of 
real thought! Never was there so much of 
“fussy activity’? and pretentious superficiality. 
Never such ponderous and complicated machin- 
ery for the doing of so-called Christian work. 
We are driven ahead at such high pressure that 
we seem to have no time to think. Jesus said, 
“Consider the lilies how they grow.” The 
modern ecclesiastic cries, ‘‘ Consider the wheels 
how they go!”’ And we are in danger of having 
the very life crushed out of us by the wheels that 
we have set in motion. Franklin sent his kite 
skyward and brought the lightning out of heaven, 
and Edison put his knuckle to the key pendant 
from Franklin’s kite, and caught the celestial 
spark which has set whole cities ablaze and set 
millions of wheels of industry whirring. 

The fact of the business is that things below are 
run by the powers above, and the men that wield 
the mightiest power on earth are those that draw 
their inspiration from beyond the stars. 

And yet, strangely enough, these same men are 
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the ones that find it easiest to let go of earth 
when at last the time comes for them to make an 
exchange of worlds. To the average man, death 
is undoubtedly “ the king of terrors”; and when 
called to go hence, he goes “as the galley slave, 
scourged to his dungeon at the hour of night.” 
So unfamiliar to him are the thoughts of eternity, 
and God, and heaven, that instinctively he shrinks 
from them as from the great and dreadful un- 
known. And yet it is possible, as thousands upon 
thousands of experiences have shown, for one 
to have his conversation so habitually in heaven 
that the thought of going thither, so far from 
awakening dread, arouses such joyful anticipa- 
tions as filled and fired the soul of Paul in the 
prospect of his speedy exodus. And what a com- 
fort tha: would be to many timid souls who, now 
through fear of death, are “ all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage.” And what an edifying witness 
that would be to skeptical inquirers, who are ac- 
customed only too frequently to hear even Chris- 
tian people speak of death as if it were something 
unspeakably calamitous. 

There must, however, be not only high think- 
ing, but 


II. High living. 


And this also is what is meant by the face of an 
eagle. 
For the eagle does not make its nest like the 
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lark on the ground, or like the swallow under the 
eaves, but away up on the sheer face of the moun- 
tain rock, as some of us have seen in “ the Gar- 
den of the Gods,” in Colorado; it may be a thou- 
sand feet above the ground. Such should be the 
elevation of God’s eagle brood. It is said of the 
child of God, “ He shall dwell on high; his place 
of defense shall be the munitions of rocks.” 
There only shall he be safe from the snare of the 
fowler, and bask perpetually in the sunshine of 
God’s favor. “ They shall mount up on wings as 
eagles.” This is the scriptural representation of 
the sphere of the saints. 

There has been much logomachy of late about 
what is called “The Higher Life.” Far be it 
from us to discourage those who are honestly 
striving after it, or to disparage those who with- 
out meaning to be boastful profess to have at- 
tained it. 

Among the latter are some of the most earnest 
and consistent Christians we have ever known. 
Just what they mean, however, by the higher life, 
it would seem to be difficult to discover. If by 
it is made any claim to sinless perfection, this is 
to put one’s self outside the limits of the prayer 
that Jesus taught his disciples, in which along 
with the prayer for daily bread is put the peti- 
tion for forgiveness of daily sin; aye, and it is 
also to put one’s self out of fellowship with the 
foremost of the apostles, who frankly says of 
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himself: ‘‘ Not as though I had already attained, 
or were already perfect; but I follow after, that 
I may apprehend that for which also I am ap- 
prehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended, but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God, in Christ Jesus.” 
Whatever may be said about the higher life, there 
can be no question in the world but that all of 
us should be pressing in blood-earnest Pauline 
fashion after a higher life than any of us have 
ever been accustomed to lead. We are not of the 
number of those who suppose that everything, 
including the church, is on the downgrade to per- 
dition. Weare, indeed, assured by holy writ that 
in the last days perilous times shall come, and that 
there shall be a conflict between the powers of 
light and darkness such as never shook the earth 
and sounded up to heaven. 

We are given to understand that amid the 
shadows of these awful times there shall appear 
such monsters of impiety as hell never vomited 
forth before, but there also shall be developed the 
most magnificent specimens of Christian man- 
hood and womanhood that ever evoked the admi- 
ration of the universe. 

The church shall hear a voice from on high, 
saying: “ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
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Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusa- 
lem the holy city. Shake thyself from the dust; 
arise and sit down, O Jerusalem: loose thyself 
from the bands of thy neck, O captive daughter 
of Zion”; and when she has done this then she 
shall go forth “clear as the sun, fair as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with banners.” 
And then shall be gloriously fulfilled the vision 
of Micah, who writes: 

“Tn the last days it shall come to pass that the 
mountain of the house of the Lord ’’—which is 
nothing other than the church of Christ—* shall 
be established on the top of the mountains, and it 
shall be exalted above the hills, and people shall 
flow unto it. And many nations shall come and 
say, Come, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob; 
and he will teach us of his ways and we will walk 
in his paths, for the law shall go forth of Zion 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
he shall judge among many people and rebuke 
strong nations afar off, and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither will they learn war any 
more; but they shall set every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree; and none shall make them 
afraid: for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it.” 

And therefore shall come the culmination of 


i 
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Christianity for them as never before. The | 
church after long groveling in the dust of the 
ages shall rise to its God-intended elevation, and 
thus show to heaven and earth the face of an 
Eagle. 


V. 


GHE-HERO OF THE TREADMILL 


Tuey that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strengtt 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they sh 
run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and n 


faint. —Isaiah 40: 31. 


sis 


V 
THE HERO OF THE TREADMILL 


Jesus says of himself, “He hath given me the 
tongue of the learned that I should know how to 
speak a word in season to him that is weary.” 
There be many that are weary, and here in Isaiah 
are some very seasonable words that the Lord has 
addressed to them. He bids them look up from 
their dreary round of treadmill toil to the heaven 
of heavens where God Almighty reigns, and asks, 
“Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard? 
that the everlasting God, the Creator of the ends 
of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary?” 

“But what is that to me?” the poor, tired 
toiler is ready to reply. Much every way, and 
chiefly this, that upon his inexhaustible resources 
it is our privilege to draw. “ He giveth power to 
the faint, and to him that hath no might he in- 
creaseth strength.” 

In the midst of the bloom of youth, and the 
vigor of health, and in prosperous days, one may 
exult in a sense of self-sufficiency, but sooner or 
later, by reason of the infirmities that come with 
the years, or the discouragement that comes from 
failure, one begins to faint and to feel that he will 
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never be what he had hoped to be, and, indeed, 
will never again be what he was awhile ago, and 
this is pitiful. 

I have seen a spavined and knee-sprung horse 
that used to run with the hounds in his youth, 
when he heard the hunter’s horn and the baying 
of the pack, prick up his ears and tug at the bit 
and want to run, but alas! his old legs would not 
carry him. And I have seen an old soldier, when 
the bugle called to battle and the boys were rally- 
ing around the flag, flourish his crutch, and say, 
“Would to God I were a boy again”; but his 
fighting days were over, and all he could do was 
to sit like Eli in the gate and wait. 

But let no old soldier of the Cross be discour- 
aged, for here is a word of cheer for him. And 
this is the word: “ Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary and the young men shall utterly fail, but 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall walk, and not faint.” 

And yet, precious as this promise is, its form of 
phrasing seems extraordinary as being in viola- 
tion of all the rules of rhetoric, and in contraven- 
tion of all the hopes of Christian hearts. Natu- 
rally we should have expected the great prophet 
to say, “ They shall go from strength to strength, 
from toilsome plodding to swift-footed running, 
and from swift-footed running to strong-winged 


——— 
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flying.” But when we read instead that they 
shall go from flying to running, and from running 
to walking, it looks like a lamentable anti-climax, 
and carries with it the suggestion that the Chris- 
tian man, even like the man of the world, has the 
best at first and comes down presently from the 
empyrean heights to which he soared in his early 
experience, and tramps in the dust with weary 
feet, until at last he drops exhausted by the way 
and the earth covers him up, and “ the mourners 
go about the streets and man goeth to his long 
home.” And yet if rightly apprehended, this lan- 
guage does not at all imply a coming down, but a 
constant coming up—not an anti-climax, but a cli- 
max of sublimest sort. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by some things 
that are familiar. 

Not a few of us can well remember “ the sol- 
dier boys” that went to war in 1861. We 
watched them as they swept through the streets, 
keeping step to martial music. How immaculate 
their uniforms! How beautiful their silken ban- 
ners! How superb their carriage, as amid the 
shouts of admiring spectators they marched to 
war! But when the fight was finished, and 
“ Johnnie came marching home,” our eyes be- 
held a spectacle incomparably more inspiring. 
We saw the battle-scarred veterans returning 
from the war, wearing carelessly their old slouch 
hats and their mud-bedraggled, blood-stained uni- 
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forms. No thought had they of the figure they 
cut, as they bore aloft the battle-flags, all torn to 
tatters by shot and shell, which they were bring- 
ing back with victory perched upon them. ‘ The 
boys” that went to war, fired with patriotic en- 
thusiasm, mounted up on wings as eagles, but the 
seasoned soldiers coming home just plodded 
through the streets; they had learned to “ walk 
and not faint.”’ 

Tennyson has memorialized in immortal verse 
the brave “ six hundred,” who, at Balaklava, 


Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Into the jaws of death—into the mouth of hell, 


rode in that whirlwind charge. And yet, these 
were only cheap heroes when compared with 
many who have lived and died “ unknown, un- 
honored, and unsung.” The desperate dash on 
foaming steeds, with clattering hoofs, mid flash- 
ing sabers and thundering guns, with the proud 
consciousness at the time that all the world is 
looking on—this is easy, and not to be accounted 
of alongside the heroism of Washington’s half- 
clad, half-starved patriots shivering at Valley 
Forge, or patiently trudging with bleeding feet, 
day after day, through snow and ice. Oh, there 
are heroes and heroes, but after all the real heroes 
are the plodding heroes, the men that just “ walk 
and do not faint.” 

And we may find another illustration in the 
sphere of domestic love. “ All the world loves a 
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lover.”’ A beautiful thing is the devotion of the 
young and ardent lover, whether he be a Romeo 
serenading his Juliet under her vine-embowered 
window, or an adventurous Leander plunging into 
the Hellespont, and breasting its billows to meet 
his darling Hero on the other shore. Here we 
admire the charm of swift-footed, high-flying, 
and romantic love. 

But there is a steadier, soberer love, that makes 
profounder appeal to every thoughtful, noble na- 
ture. It is the love that lasts when the bloom has 
faded from the cheek and the luster from the eye 
of the girl who was so bright-browed and beauti- 
ful when the proud and happy bridegroom led her 
to the altar in the long ago. Now she is a wan 
and wasted invalid, bound fast to a couch from 
which she will never move till she is borne away 
to her burial. For her bowed and heartbroken 
husband the passionate romance of life is over. 
No more does he “ mount up with wings,” but in 
the daily round of patient, thoughtful, loving 
ministrations he “walks and does not faint.” 
This is loyal and heroic love, that infinitely tran- 
scends poetic raptures. 

Very beautifully is all this exemplified in the 
experiences of religion. “ They go from strength 
to strength.” This is the divine ordination, and 
not from strength to weakness, as is, alas, too 
commonly the fact. But in order to attain this 
normal development, there must be constant re- 
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newal of strength. None but God can go on 
forever without perpetual replenishment. This is 
true of our bodies. Living is a continual dying, 
and every physical activity is at the expense of 
living tissue, and every thought that tramps 
through the brain carries off a quantity of the 
gray matter on its boots. Hence, the constantly 
recurrent need of food and sleep. 

And the like is true of our spiritual nature. 
There must not only be “the washing of re- 
generation,” a single act never to be repeated, 
which marks the beginning of the new life, but 
there must be also “the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” which needs to be continued as long as 
life shall last. 

Our strength is inevitably weakened by the 
resisting worldly medium through which we 
move, and is powerfully drawn upon in all the 
help we give to others. Of Jesus it is strikingly 
said, in the case of one of his healings, ‘“‘ He per- 
ceived that virtue had gone out of him.” So 
tremendous was this draft upon him, that time 
and again he felt himself constrained to withdraw 
from the thronging multitudes to the wilderness 
or mountaintop, that there, in communion with 
heaven, he might rally his powers for the work 
that summoned him; and if he had need of such 
renewal how much more by far have we. 

And this spiritual renewing is only to be had 
by our waiting upon the Lord, not merely by 
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working for the Lord, but by waiting upon him. 
The dreadfully mischievous mistake of our 
modern Christianity undoubtedly is, that we are 
so much occupied with waiting upon man, that we 
have no time left to wait upon God. Hence the 
superabundance of fussy activity that is fruitless 
of results. We go to meet Esau before we have 
first of all met Jehovah. Is it any wonder we are 
so frequently and ignominiously discomfited? 
We must have power with God before we can 
ever hope to have power with man. And power 
with God is not to be had by rushing rashly into 
his august presence, all out of breath, because 
of pressing work, and hurriedly asking for his 
gracious help, but by waiting upon God. Only 
“they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” 

And the highest development of this God-given 
strength is not to be seen in the rapturous flight, 
or the chivalrous dash of sudden and spasmodic 
enthusiasm, but in the ‘ patient continuance in 
well-doing ”—the persistent plodding in the nar- 
row path of duty, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, in spite of difficulties, 
dangers, and discouragements. This, after all, is 
the crucial test and the crowning glory of Chris- 
tian character. 

Take “the father of the faithful” as an illus- 
trious example. Out of heaven God called him, 
and gave him such exceeding great and precious 
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promises as were well adapted to fire his whole 
soul with enthusiastic ardor. In the full vigor 
of manhood was he, and staff in hand he set out 
for the realization of the glorious vision, which 
his hopes had conjured. He fairly spurned his 
staff, and mounted up, as it were, on eagle’s 
wings. But as the years rolled by there came a 
gradual disillusioning, and as the evening of life 
drew on he began to realize that nothing of the 
promised land would ever be his except just 
enough to bury his bones. But with an unstag- 
gering faith he walked right on and fainted not— 
and then the real hero loomed. 

Or take, if you please, the experience of the 
early church. What power was theirs when 
Pentecost came! What tongues were theirs! 
What victories! How the people came running 
together! How converts were multiplied by the 
thousand! All Jerusalem was ablaze, and the 
fire flew to Samaria. It looked as if a divine 
conflagration was destined speedily to enwrap 
the world. It looked as if the predicted time had 
come, when one should chase a thousand and two 
should put ten thousand to flight. They were 
charging at a double quick, and driving every- 
thing before them. Yea, in their rapturous joy 
they were “ mounting up with wings as eagles.” 
But they were not to have so early a victory in 
this holy war. Very speedily and savagely the 
powers of darkness rallied to resist them. James 
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is beheaded, Stephen stoned to death, and the 
church that awhile ago nestled so cozily in Jeru- 
salem is scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
No longer do they sweep ahead with conquering 
banners, but they do not allow their banners to 
be trailed in the dust, nor do they turn their backs 
upon the toe. Their wings are clipped so that 
they cannot fly, and their path is so obstructed 
that they cannot charge at double quick, but with 
grim and grand determination they walk and do 
not faint. And was not this sublimer heroism 
than they had ever shown before? 

And even in our modern churches, who has not 
often seen like luminous illustrations? It may be 
that after long and dreary drought the brooding 
clouds of blessing have come, and beneath the 
vernal showers and the vernal sun the long- 
neglected garden of the Lord burst into bloom 
and beauty, and there was joy and gladness. 
Many that had long been dumb began to sing, 
and others who had been groveling in the dust 
mounted up with wings as eagles, to the great 
astonishment of those most familiar with the 
former lowness of their lives. All this is beauti- 
ful, aye, and easy, for any half-baked saint like 
Ephraim, or any Sodom-loving saint like Lot 
can wake up to religious rapture in a time like 
that. 

But when the heart-warming revival is over, 
and the flaming evangelist is gone; when the 
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crowds have dispersed, and the hallelujahs have 
died away, then comes the real testing-time. It 
is not, indeed, for me to challenge the genuine 
religiousness of those who are seldom or never 
in evidence, except amid the raptures of a revival, 
but I do say, that the men and women who, after 
all the excitement has subsided, keep right on 
through heat and cold, through wet and dry, 
through evil report and good report, “ faint yet 
pursuing,” walking without fainting, these are 
the real heroes in whom the Captain of salvation 
delights, and by whom he will win the final vic- 
tory. 

And here is a word of hope for the discouraged 
Christian worker, and oh, how many such there 
are! You began with high ideals and enthusias- 
tic expectations. Your heart was full of peace 
and joy. How precious seemed the grace of God, 
and how simple and beautiful the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ! You wondered that you never saw 
it so before. You felt like making proclamation, 
as did one of old, ‘ Come, all ye that fear the 
Lord, and I will declare what great things he 
hath done for my soul.” You mounted up on 
eagle’s wings, and thought that men must see 
and believe and obey the gospel if it were only 
set before them as you saw it now. But alas, for 
the blindness of the eyes, and the dulness of the 
ears, and the hardness of the hearts, and the ob- 
stinacy of the wills of the children of men! And 
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so the wind was taken out of your wings, and you 
landed on your feet. Then for a while you ran, 
until you discovered that this world was not to 
be taken by storm, but by patient, steady, strenu- 
ous work, and the men that are to do it are the 
men that “ walk and do not faint.” 

And here is a word of comfort also for those 
whose lives are laid in lowliest spheres, and who 
have been so “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” that 
they seem to be utterly unable to achieve anything 
on earth that will make it worth their while to 
have lived at all; and when the laurel-crowned 
poet sings: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


these plodders are ready almost indignantly to 
mutter, ‘“‘ Nonsense, utter nonsense! Who can 
make such a completely contemptible life as mine 
sublime?” 

One says, “ I am only a miserable factory hand, 
and all day long I simply feed a machine, and I 
have come to be only a part of the machine; and 
what is there in life for me?” Another, “I am 
only a poverty-pinched sewing woman, and day 
and night, week in and week out, with poor, tired 
fingers, I just stitch, stitch, stitch; and my only 
song is ‘ The Song of the Shirt,’ till by and by, to 
my great relief, it will be changed, thank God, to 
the ‘Song of the Shroud’; for what is there in 
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life for me?” And here is another, a down- 
hearted mother, who loves the Lord and loves the 
church, and loves the souls for whom Christ died. 
She hears of the needs of the wide, wide world, 
and hears of the deeds of saintly women who have 
given their lives to the world’s uplifting, but what 
can she do in her narrow sphere? What chance 
for her to win one of heaven’s high prizes, that 
are destined to be distributed in the great and 
notable day of the Lord? She says: “I can 
neither mount up with wings as eagles, as many 
another triumphantly does, nor run rejoicingly 
toward the gleaming goal. I am only like a poor, 
tired brute in a treadmill, tramping unceasingly in 
my dreary round, and yet getting nowhere and 
accomplishing nothing.” 

Let me tell you, weary plodders, for your 
heartening, of a pitiful brute that once I saw, a 
poor, discouraged-looking horse, that was tramp- 
ing, not indeed in a treadmill, but tugging at the 
end of a beam to which he had been hitched, and 
round and round, in a hot and dusty ring, he pa- 
tiently toiled, and he too, apparently, was getting 
nowhere and accomplishing nothing. My heart 
went out to him, and I said to myself: “I thank 
the Lord that I am not a horse, and especially 
that I am not such a horse as that. To be a 
gentleman’s horse, and prance upon the boulevard 
in the midst of all the proud array of wealth and 
fashion, might be perhaps endurable; or to be a 
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farmer’s horse, and pull a plow and turn the 
moist earth up against the roots of the corn, and 
have the corn-blades pat you on the cheek, and 
seem to say, ‘ Thank you for the refreshment you 
have brought us,’ that, perhaps, would be worth 
one’s while. But just to go round and round in 
that dusty ring and get nowhere, that were, in- 
deed, misery intolerable.” 

But as I looked I noticed that a rope was wound 
around a cylinder attached to the beam that the 
horse was tugging at, and the rope passed over a 
pulley and down the hill to the river’s brink, and 
at the end of the rope was a block of stone that 
the horse was hoisting, like hundreds he had 
hoisted before, to build the abutment of a bridge 
over which, when completed, an endless succes- 
sion of railroad trains would flash, with all their 
wealth of freight and human life; and oh, how I 
wished that I could get that poor old horse’s ear 
and tell him that his toil was not in vain, and I 
fancied that if I could it would quicken his step 
and lighten his toil in that miserable little ring. 

O my brother, my sister, chafe not against the 
narrowness of your limitations! “ Act well your 
part, there all the honor lies.”” The lowlier the 
lot the less likely the admixture of unworthy 
motives. Never mind the narrowness of the cir- 
cle in which you move; just “walk and not 
faint’ and by and by, when the secrets of all 
hearts and the issues of all lives shall be uncov- 
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ered before the jtudgment-seat of Christ, you 
will rejoicingly discover that in your humble, 
toilsome round of daily duty, you were by your 
prayers of faith and labors of love contributing, 
all unwittingly, to the building of a bridge over 
which was to flash the chariot of the King. And 
the King himself shall say, “ Well done,” and 
crown you with glory and honor and immortality, 
and the hero of the treadmill shall receive the 
highest prize. 


VI 
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I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having 
the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that are on ~ 
the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 


and people. ‘ —Revelation 14: 6. 
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VI 
THE APOCALYPTIC ANGEL 


In the wonderful works and ways and words of 
God, there are ten thousand things “ too deep to 
sound with mortal lines; too dark to view with 
feeble sense.”” And yet, though we cannot com- 
prehend them all, we can apprehend some of 
them, and thus get glimpses of truth and duty, 
of history and destiny, and so attain enlighten- 
ment, and inspiration, and uplift, such as we 
greatly need to hearten us for the toils and con- 
flicts that continually confront us. And while 
this is true of the whole Bible, it is particularly 
true of the book of Revelation. The Old Testa- 
ment saints had very little understanding of the 
Messianic prophecies, and even the men who 
uttered them were all the time ‘“ searching what, 
or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ, 
which was in them, did signify when he testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
which should follow,” and yet these prophetic 
visions glowed before them like the fiery, cloudy 
pillar which lured the children of Israel on in 
their wanderings through the wilderness. Thus 
is it with the Lord’s people to-day. We have only 
G 97 
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very vague comprehension of the prophecies re- 
lating to the glory of the latter day; but as we 
devoutly ponder them, we are brought to feel that 
there is glory there which will ultimately be 
uncovered, and we shall not only see it but 
share it, and thus we are nerved with a higher, 
holier purpose to press on to it. Such inspira- 
tion is that which comes to us in the text I have 
chosen. 

Never did such a strain salute the listening 
earth as when the herald angel sang: “‘ Behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people; for unto you is born this 
day a Prince and Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord.” Foretokening of the method and the 
scope of salvation was given by the great Re- 
deemer when he said, “‘ And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto myself.” And all un- 
wittingly, Pilate gave preintimation of the uni- 
versality of that salvation when he proclaimed 
his Kingship in the three great representative 
languages of the then known world. And Christ 
unmistakably declared it, when before his as- 
cension he said to his disciples, ‘‘ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ares 

And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
and the promised power from on high came 
down, and men and women were converted by 
thousands, and a little later by tens of thousands, 
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it looked as if the world would very speedily be 
conquered for Christ. Before he left his disciples, 
he assured them that he was going to prepare a 
place for them, and that after a while he would 
come again and receive them to himself, but that 
before he returned the gospel must be preached 
among all nations. And anxious as they were for 
his speedy coming, they made all haste to carry 
his message to the ends of the earth. And there 
were many who fondly hoped that they would not 
see death till they had seen their beloved Lord 
and Master coming in the clouds of heaven, and 
all the holy angels with him. 

But as the weary ages rolled away, and the 
Christ came not, because the prescribed condi- 
tion had not been fulfilled, the church began to 
be discouraged, and to cry almost despairingly, 
“Where is the promise of his coming, for since 
the fathers fell asleep all things continue as 
they were from the beginning?” And it looked 
to many as if the anticipated triumph of the gos- 
pel would never be accomplished. Now, nearly 
two thousand years have passed since first the 
gospel was proclaimed, and still “ darkness covers 
the earth, and gross darkness the people,’ while 
out of the gloom ever and anon comes the piti- 
ful cry, “ Watchman, what of the night?” 
What a joy to hear the watchman’s reassuring 
answer, “ The morning cometh.” And what su- 
preme satisfaction to have John the Beloved open 
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the window and let in the glory of the morning, 
and point us to an angel flying in mid-heaven, and 
bearing the everlasting gospel to all nations on 
the face of the earth. The meaning of this seems 
not difficult to conjecture. 


I. The angel is nothing other than the church 
of Jesus Christ. 


The word angel means a messenger, and any 
one sent of the Lord upon an errand is an angel 
whether his habitat be earth or heaven. 

As to the kind of angel, in any given instance, 
that must be determined by the context. In the 
case before us there cannot be a question. And 
it was put beyond question by the fact that this 
angel was entrusted with the gospel. This is 
not the function of angels, for the Lord has 
“committed this treasure to earthen vessels ”’ that 
the excellency of the power may be of God. 
True, indeed, that when the Lord of life and 
glory came to earth, his advent was heralded by 
a choir of angels, but he did not undertake for 
angels, either by assuming their nature or making 
provision for the redemption of such of them 
as had fallen. He took upon him the form of 
man; he took upon him the sin of man; he paid 
the debt of man, and then sent redeemed men to 
preach the good tidings to their fellow-men, that 
they too might become messengers of redemption. 


a 
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There would, indeed, seem to be manifest ad- 
vantages in the employment of angels instead of 
men in the proclamation of the gospel. 

I. For one thing, they would incur no ex- 
pense or difficulty in transportation to their fields 
of labor, for their strong wings would bear them 
quickly whithersoever they would go. 

2. They would require no long time for the 
acquisition of foreign languages; for, supposedly, 
these celestial intelligences would be thoroughly 
at home in any language which they had occasion 
to employ. 

3. Their ranks would never need replenishing, 
by reason of the ravages of disease and death, for 
they are immortals. 

4. They would need no houses nor clothes nor 
commissary stores, and hence no salary, and this 
would mightily relieve the pressure on the con- 
sciences of such professed Christians as find it 
difficult to respond to the perpetual appeals that 
are made to them for the cause of missions. 

5. Not the least consideration, perhaps, would 
be the fact that by reason of their absolute holi- 
ness, the church of Christ would never have oc- 
casion to be ashamed of them or to apologize for 
their shortcomings. 

But it pleased the Lord, in his infinite wisdom, 
that a world of sinners lost should be saved by 
men who themselves had had experience of sin 
and the blessings of salvation. 
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The angel of the Lord might not preach the 
gospel to the eunuch of Ethiopia, nor to Cornelius 
the centurion, but must speak to Philip and to 
Peter that they perform this high ambassadorial 
service. Hence the significance of Paul’s lan- 
guage, ‘Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ; as though God did beseech you by us, we 
pray you in Christ’s stead be ye reunited to God.” 
It is then the church on earth, and not the angels 
that compass the throne, to whom has been en- 
trusted the proclamation of the gospel of the Son 
of God. 

Notice that the one great business of the church 
in this world is the preaching of the gospel. In- 
cidentally it may do, and ought to do, a thousand 
other things relating to man’s physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral well-being, and which find expres- 
sion in movements of reform and the founding 
and fostering of all manner of benevolent institu- 
tions. But its one great business is to preach the 
gospel. This was Christ’s mission. “ The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor.” And to the 
church he said before he left the world, “ As the 
Father sent me into the world, even so have I also 
sent you into the world,” prompted by the same 
love and charged with the same message. That 
message is the Great Commission, “ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 
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Mark you, not a system of philosophy nor a 
code of ethics, nor a political or socialistic creed, 
but “the gospel.”” Not an Old Testament gospel 
or a New Testament gospel; not a first-century 
gospel or a twentieth-century gospel, but “ the 
everlasting gospel,’ varying infinitely in its 
powers of adaptation and its methods of pres- 
entation, but in its essence. like its author— 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” The 
church has allowed itself to be diverted from 
its one great mission by the interjection of in- 
numerable other things, that have been plausibly 
suggested by Satan, disguised as an angel of 
light, but its mission will never be accomplished, 
nor its final victory won, till it gets back to the 
Great Commission and devotes itself whole- 
heartedly to the preaching of “the everlasting 
gospel.” We have here also a representation of 


II. The church prosecuting its mission at its 
swiftest pace. 


There is a passage, supposed to be Scripture, 
that is very often quoted, in which the Lord’s 
prophet is directed to write out his vision and 
make it so plain that he who runs shall be able to 
read it even as he runs. Than which nothing 
could be wider of the mark. The vision is one 
of tremendous moment. Write it out and make 
it so clear, said the Lord, that he who reads it 
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will run as for his life to sound the tidings all 
abroad. 

Thus did the country lad who, on the fateful 
night when Johnstown was destroyed, spared 
not himself nor his horse’s foaming flanks, when 
he came clattering down the mountain path 
shouting the dread alarum, “ The flood! The 
flood!” 

And Paul Revere did no dallying by the way 
when he thundered through the farms of Middle- 
sex, to warn the sturdy yeomanry that the Brit- 
ish were swooping down upon them. 

The early church, fresh from the cross, fresh 
from the tomb, fresh from the mount of ascension, 
while the air was still pulsing with the echoes 
of the Great Commission, and their souls were 
eagerly expectant of Christ’s speedy return, natu- 
rally moved at double quick. But when year after 
year had rolled away, and there was no sign of 
his appearing, they began to say to one another, 
“Our Lord delayeth his coming.” And then 
they began to be careless in their going, even as 
we are told in the parable of the Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins, that “ while the bridegroom tarried 
they all slumbered and slept.” In the beginning 
of their ministry they “mounted up on wings as 
eagles,” then they ran with joy the shining way, 
and then they “ walked,” but it was only with 
plodding feet, and then when they came to steep 
and difficult places they would clamber slowly 
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and presently sit down to rest; and when a lit- 
tle later they came to green pastures, where there 
were still waters and fruits and flowers, they 
would recline upon the grass and sleep, wishing 
for no better heaven for themselves, and con- 
cerning themselves no further as to any future 
state of retribution for their fellows, who as yet 
had never heard of Jesus and his love. 

But now all this is beginning to be changed. 
The church has been aroused from slumberous 
apathy by the trumpet call of her great Com- 
mander. No longer is she reclining in luxurious 
ease, or slowly plodding with clay-clogged feet, 
but she flies. John saw an angel flying. This 
means an earnestness—an urgency, and in conse- 
quence a rate of speed beyond any the church has 
ever known before, when by boat and rail, by 
printing-press and tongues of fire the gospel 
propaganda shall be pushed by the church to the 
ends of the earth. We have here also a repre- 
sentation of 


III. The church at tts loftiest height. 


Long before the time of John, the Prophet 
Micah had the divine assurance that in the last 
days the mountain of the Lord’s house should 
be established in the top of the mountains, and 
should be exalted above the hills, and people 
should flow unto it, and many nations should 
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obediently say, “Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord and to the house of the 
God of Jacob.” The Lord’s house of which 
Micah prophesies is undoubtedly the church of 
God, for in that alone he dwells on earth. He 
has promised to be a wall of fire round about 
her and a glory in the midst of her. Long time 
had she lived below her privileges and her obliga- 
tions, almost indeed, like Lot on the low level of 
the world. But in the last days the Lord shakes 
her up as by an earthquake, and wakes her up 
and lifts her up with a mighty upheaval, until 
the mountain of the Lord’s house is “ exalted 
above the hills.” And as a consequence of this 
altered altitude, this higher standard of truth and 
righteousness, the church gets a mighty grip upon 
the world and great multitudes pour into it. 
Long time it had been absurdly supposed that the 
church must come down to the low level of the 
world in order to attract the world. Lot tried 
it. He pitched his tent toward Sodom. He got 
into Sodom and made himself at home there, but 
instead of winning a religious following and 
commanding the respect of the people among 
whom he lived, he only provoked their profound 
contempt. And when one night he had a sud- 
den “ awakening ” and turned religious exhorter, 
his preaching only occasioned derisive laughter, 
for “‘ he seemed as one that mocked,” even to the 
membeis of his own family circle. And this 
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has been the trouble with the church. Too long 
has earth engrossed her love. Too long has she 
been playing the rdle of a ghost in a graveyard, 
and nobody is likely to be greatly attracted by a 
ghost in a graveyard. Or if she has risen a little 
higher, it has not been high enough to lift her 
above the level of the will-o’-the-wisps that spring 
from the swamps of earth, and therefore has 
commanded little more attention or reverential 
hearing than that accorded to the fakes and fakirs 
that are all abroad. But when she awakes 
and shakes herself from the dust, and puts 
on her beautiful garments and plumes herself, 
and soars like an angel in mid-heaven, then the 
wondering world will look up to her admiringly 
and listen to the song she sings, and heed the 
message that she brings. Here is a representa- 
tion 


IV. Of the church in its broadest reach. 


1. And this has reference first to its appre- 
hension of truth. It has seemed to some incon- 
gruous that an angel charged with the preaching 
of the gospel should lay such stress upon judg- 
ment rather than upon mercy, for the angel cried, 
“Fear God and give glory to him, fer the hour 
of his judgment is come.”” The fact of the mat- 
ter is, however, that in the easy-going times in 
which we live, men have become so used to a 
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flabby and emasculated gospel that they do not 
recognize the real gospel when it is set before 
them. Preachers in their eagerness to popularize 
the gospel and to quiet the consciences of men, 
have dwelt exclusively upon God’s goodness and 
have utterly eliminated his justice and holiness, so 
that they no longer understand Paul’s meaning 
when he says, “‘ Knowing the terrors of the Lord 
we persuade men.” The tendency of our time is 
to ignore the law, forgetting that “the law is 
our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” and that 
evermore Elijah must go before Elisha, and John 
the Baptist before Jesus. And if to-day the gos- 
pel fails to grip the consciences of men, and to 
shake the souls of men as it did aforetime, it is 
because the fear of God is being banished. from 
the earth, and the doctrine of a future state of 
retribution for the impenitent is being practically 
repudiated by many of the public teachers of re- 
ligion. And yet if ever the gospel is to conquer 
the world, they who preach it must get back to the 
foundation principles of it and ring out the apoca- 
lyptic angel’s message, “ Fear God and give glory 
to him, for the hour of his judgment is at hand.” 

2. This means not only breadth of apprehen- 
sion of the truth, but breadth of proclamation of 
the truth. 

Oh, the narrowness of even God’s own people, 
who ought to be in completest sympathy with the 
love in the great heart of the eternal Father! 
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The herald angel sang on the night of the 
nativity, “ Behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people,” and Jesus 
said to his disciples before his ascension to glory, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” And yet how nearly impos- 
sible it was to induce even the apostles to break 
through the barriers of Jewish prejudice and give 
the gospel to the Gentiles. And how difficult it 
has been for Anglo-Saxon saints to rise superior 
to the prejudices of caste and color, and to real- 
ize that the Indian and the Ethiopian, the Hebrew 
and the Mongolian are fellow-heirs with them of 
all the privileges of the gospel. 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea, 


but never will the earth be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea, 
until we plunge into that sea ourselves and are 
filled with all the fulness of God. Lastly, notice 
that we have here a representation 


V. Of the church in its divinely intended unity. 


John did not see a multitude of angels flying all 
abroad with the gospel, but just onE angel. 

The trouble all along down the ages has been 
too many angels—confusing and conflicting and 
competing angels, filling the air with distracting 
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clamors. I have sometimes on a Sunday morning 
been in a little town where there were twice too 
many churches for the population. And they 
seemed to be all provided with bells—tittle bells, 
big bells, bells that tinkled, and bells that boomed 
—such a “tintinnabulation of the bells” when 
they were simultaneously let loose as to make 
confusion worse confounded, such as was more 
provocative of nervous prostration than of piety. 
And this is typical of the condition of Christen- 
dom to-day. Better far one clear-sounding apoca- 
lyptic angel than a host of angels drowning each 
other’s voices. And if this be distracting to the 
comparatively well-instructed dwellers in Chris- 
tian lands, what must it be to the poor benighted 
heathen? 

Oh, the bane of the Christian church in every 
age and land has been its division into sects, as 
the result of the ignorance or obstinacy of am- 
bitious leadership. Jesus foresaw the mischief 
that would come of this, and hence that petition 
in his valedictory prayer “that they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may . 
believe that thou hast sent me.” This was to be 
the crowning and convincing demonstration of 
Christ’s divinity and the prelude to his complete 
conquest of the world. And that prayer shall be 
answered. Even now the answer begins to loom 
large on the not far-away horizon, and presently 
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it will tower sublimely away above that horizon, 
and we shall see what John saw in prophetic 
vision, an angel flying in mid-heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach among all nations. 
That angel is the church of God in the perfection 
of its unity, moving at its swiftest pace, at its 
loftiest height of spiritual exaltation, at its 
largest breadth of Christian catholicity, and in its 
widest sweep of conquering might. 
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Let them learn first to shew piety at home. 
—1 Timothy 5: 4. a 
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Vil 
THE CITADEL OF CHRISTIANITY 


THE noblest thing in the world is a real manly 
man, and the most beautiful thing in the world is 
a real womanly woman. Each sex is then most 
admirable when it is most unlike the other. And 
yet it is no uncommon thing to find a woman who 
is possessed of “a vaulting ambition which o’er- 
leaps itself,’ and who on that account is restless 
and unhappy in her providentially appointed 
sphere, and is ever more disposed to find fault 
with the Almighty for not making her a man. 
Very naturally, therefore, she flouts at the 
Apostle Paul when in God’s name he insists that 
a man shall “ play the man” and a woman be- 
have like a woman, and neither usurp the func- 
tions of the other. And because of this reproba- 
tion of unwomanliness, there are those who are 
ready to reprobate the inspired apostle and to 
stigmatize him as a crusty old bachelor, a de- 
spiser of women, and a bigoted representative of 
an ignorant age now long since happily past. 
And yet, in point of fact, no man who ever 
lived had a profounder appreciation of the glory 
of true womanhood than this same much-abused 
115 
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apostle. He speaks in terms of tenderest affection 
of Priscilla and Phoebe and Mary, and all “ those 
women that labored with me in the gospel.” 
It is true that he never married, not because his 
nature was incapable of conjugal affection, but 
because his magnanimous soul was unwilling that 
any woman should be dragged down with him 
into the bloody baptism through which he knew 
he had to pass. | 

Long time had woman been degraded and en- 
slaved before the gospel came to give her eman- 
cipation and crown her with glory and honor. 
No wonder that she was sometimes intoxicated 
with this new wine of Christian liberty, and was 
tempted to behave herself in such unseemly 
fashion as was likely to scandalize the Christian 
name. It was against this offensive unwoman- 
liness that Paul made solemn protest, and af- 
fectionately insisted that woman, instead of po- 
sing conspicuously before the public and intruding 
into spheres and performing functions that prop- 
erly belong to man, should diligently endeavor to 
“show piety at home.” Not that he would im- 
prison woman, but enthrone her; for just as out 
of the heart are the issues of the individual life, 
even so out of the home go forth the influences 
that are to save or wreck the world. 

We lay great stress upon the Christian church, 
and properly enough, for the Scriptures do; and 
yet we do well to remember that the very first 
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institution that the Everlasting Father ever 
founded on this earth was the home, and that 
if it had not been for the wrecking of the home 
there would never have been occasion for the 
planting of the church. The one great pur- 
pose of the church is the rehabilitation of 
this ruined world, and this can only be accom- 
plished by the rehabilitation of the home, and 
then in turn these rehabilitated homes build 
up the church, and thus by the reciprocal 
action of the home and the church the kingdom 
of God is to be triumphantly established over all 
the earth. 

There is need to-day to dwell especially upon 
“piety at home,” because of the insidious and 
almost resistless influences that are everywhere 
working for the undermining of the home. 

Among these may be mentioned the tremen- 
dous modern gravitation from the broad fields of 
the country to the crowded streets of the city. 
The city has its myriads of attractions, and there 
are multitudes who sympathize with that piti- 
fully poor old woman, of whom Doctor Strong 
tells, who had long been supported by chari- 
table friends in a great city, and who was finally 
sent by them to a healthful abode far away in the 
country, where she could have an abundance of 
fresh air and of everything else that she would 
really need. And yet in a very little while she 
reappeared in her old haunts as near starvation’s 
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door as ever. And when her charitable friends 
reproachfully inquired the reason for her return, 
she promptly replied, that she “ would rather see 
people than stumps.” Such is the force of habit 
and such the perversity of human nature. And 
yet, whatever may be said of the charms of city 
life, the country is the place for homes. But 
from the days of Cain, who built the first city, 
and the days of Lot, who pitched his tent to- 
ward Sodom, and finally moved into it and 
wrecked his family by doing it, down to the last 
family that has moved into Boston from the 
Berkshire hills or the woods of Maine, the drift 
has ever been from the homes of the country to 
the barracks of the city. 

I do not affirm that there are not homes even 
in a crowded city. I know better, and so do you. 
There are elegant homes—beautiful homes, pa- 
latial homes, humble homes, real homes, which 
taste adorns and love illumines, and which come 
as near to heaven as any place below the stars. 
-And yet, alas, for the crowded tenements, the 
darkened halls, the dingy walls, the stifling air, 
the prison-pens in which multitudes of hapless 
families are huddled “like dumb-driven cattle ”’ 
in their stalls. More and more of congestion is 
there, and less and less of the sacred privacy 
of the home. And even were privacy possible, 
such is the tremendous drive of city life and so 
fierce the struggle for subsistence, that there is 
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scarcely heart or opportunity for life’s sweet do- 
mesticities. 

And even where easier conditions admit of 
elegant leisure, there are the temptations of the 
clubs and lodges for the men and of all sorts of 
social functions for the women, and for all 
classes a merry-go-round of entertainments that 
lure them from the quiet and healthful enjoy- 
ments of the home to the glitter and sensational 
excitements of the gilded halls of pleasure. 

And from all these causes the religious life of 
the home is suffering. How many of us go back 
in our thoughts to the homes of our childhood, 
to “the old oaken bucket,” to the gray-headed 
and godly old father, and the sweet-faced and 
sainted mother, and all the encompassing minis- 
tries of holy love, which made us feel then, and 
which make us feel now, that that house was in- 
deed “ the house of God and the gate of heaven.” 
The memory of that home has been a benediction 
through all our lives, and has given us strong 
anchorage in many “a high and stormy gale.” 

Oh, how many of the sturdiest men and the 
queenliest women before me are what they are 
because. they had such homes as these. That 
old home, where once you bowed at mother’s 
knee and said your evening prayer and cuddled 
down in your little bed, has long since vanished, 
it may be, from the face of the earth. The loved 
ones that used to nestle there beneath the old 
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roof-tree are either “in the churchyard laid” or 
are widely scattered over the face of the earth. 
And now you have homes of your own—homes 
of some sort, maybe more costly and more ele- 
gantly furnished, but are they so sanctified by 
religion, so beautiful with love-light, so fragrant 
with the breath of piety that the loved ones who 
cluster there to-day and who may be scattered 
to-morrow, looking back to it hereafter through 
the vistas of the years, shall feel about it as you 
now feel about the home of your childhood? 

If there is any place in the world where piety 
is needed it is in the home, for that is where you 
live, or ought to. You attend occasionally what 
you call the house of God, and you go forth 
daily to business and pleasure in the outside 
world, but your home is your castle, wherein you 
live and move and have your being, and whence 
you sally forth with the strength of a giant or 
the faint-heartedness of a weakling, according as 
your home life has had the inspiration of holy 
joy, or the enfeeblement of dissipation and sin 
and sorrow and discontent. After all, in the last 
analysis, it is the home that determines character 
and destiny. 

The changes are being rung to-day as never 
before on sociology and “ the solidarity of so- 
ciety,” and the adjusting of our religious and 
philanthropic machinery to the uplifting of hu- 
manity in the mass. And more and more in the 
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matter of the inbringing of the kingdom of God 
are we disposed to rely upon monster mass-meet- 
ings and spectacular demonstrations, and conti- 
nental and even cosmopolitan federation of the 
churches. And yet our Lord explicitly declares 
that the kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation, not with drum-beat and trumpet-blast, 
but noiselessly as the footfalls of the sunbeams 
and the distillations of the dewy night; not so 
much in the multitudinous assembly as in the 
sanctuary of the home. 

The revival that we need is a revival of the 
Abrahamic type of piety, such as the Lord set 
the seal of his approbation upon when he said of 
Abraham, “I know him, that he will command 
his children and his household after him.”” Wher- 
ever he pitched his tent there also he reared his 
family altar. To this must we get back before 
the earth can ever be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord. The last of the Old Testament 
prophets, after lamenting the sad spiritual de- 
cadence of Israel, predicts the dawn of a glorious 
day when the Sun of Righteousness shall arise 
with healing in his wings, and the preparation for 
it shall be the turning of the hearts of the fathers 
to the children and of the children to the fathers, 
by which undoubtedly he means the rekindling 
of the altar fires of the home. 

Ezekiel represents salvation as a river that 
sweeps onward toward the ocean of eternity with 
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ever-widening and deepening waters, but the 
springs that feed and fill it are the countless 
Christian homes that pour their wealth of bless- 
ing into it. 

We not only need to have piety in the home 
but to “shew” it. No doubt that both in the 
home and in religious dress-parades there is often 
a show of piety that is only a hollow mockery, but 
it is doubtless also true that there is much of real 
piety, which habitually and most unfortunately 
conceals itself or belittles and belies itself. John 
says of the sons of God that it doth not yet ap- 
pear what they shall be—aye, and it often doth 
not appear what they are even here and now. 
They are nominally Christians, but you never 
would suspect it unless you were told it, especially 
if brought into frequent contact with them in the 
innermost circles of domestic life. On the Sab- 
bath and in the sanctuary they may be decorous 
and observant of all the proprieties of religion. 
They are consciously encompassed there by “a 
great cloud of witnesses,” and they carry them- 
selves accordingly. But how often, even Chris- 
tian men and women, when they have passed on 
and out from these sweet solemnities into the in- 
conspicuous sphere of the home, where there is no 
theater, no audience, no special restraint, no in- 
spiration to heroic acting, nobody but “home 
folks,” in whose presence there is no felt necessity 
for being on one’s guard—all the infirmities of 
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tongue and temper are allowed to have full swing, 
and so what ought to be an earthly paradise is 
converted into a veritable purgatory or pandemo- 
nium. 

Is it any wonder that the unconverted mem- 
bers of such families are of all the unconverted 
the most utterly inaccessible? They have seen 
the unloveliness of religion when off its guard 
and in deshabille, and have lost all faith in it and 
all patience with it. And naturally enough these 
inconsistent Christian members of the family cir- 
cle, if they ever do wake up to a solemn realiza- 
tion of their responsibility, and undertake to warn 
their loved ones to flee for refuge, to lay hold of 
the hope set before them in the gospel, are apt to 
have an experience like unto Lot’s, who, when he 
turned religious exhorter, “seemed as one that 
mocked to his sons-in-law.”’ Oh, the dreadful- 
ness of having lived in such inconsistent fashion 
as to have lost your grip on those that you love 
best, and to have them mock you to your face 
when seeking to make amends for long neglect, 
you undertake to plead with them for their souls. 
Aye, and this it is that shames into silence many a 
father, many a mother, many a husband or wife, 
sister or brother, who yearn for the salvation of 
their dear ones, but conscious of their own in- 
consistencies beg pastor or strangers even to do 
the pleading which for very dread of the past they 
dare not attempt. 
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But mark me, when I speak of “ shewing 
piety at home ” I do not mean such austerity and 
severity, and such sanctimonious religiousness as 
makes the very name of religion hateful. Mrs. 
Mary Livermore once told in my hearing of a 
cheerless, joyless, loveless home, which bore the 
name of Christian, in which she spent a por- 
tion of her early childhood, a home, if home it 
might be called, in which all the natural and 
healthful exuberance of childhood was severely 
repressed every day in the week, and with dou- 
ble-guarded vigilance on Sunday, so that the 
house was a refrigerator instead of conservatory, 
and the day which the Lord designed to be “ of 
all the week the best”? was made to her as dis- 
mal as a morgue. At the close of one of these 
funereal days she threw herself upon her bed and 
said to her sister, who was older and more de- 
vout, “I most wish I was dead. I just hate 
Sunday.” “ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to 
talk that way,” the pious sister replied; ‘‘ what 
will you do when you get to heaven where there 
isn’t anything but Sunday?” “Oh, I am not 
going to worry about that now,” snapped out the 
incorrigible little rebel; ‘ maybe I won’t have to 
go there.” 

Shame on the well-meaning but misguided 
and unlovely saints who, in the name of the 
Lord, would rob the earth of the roses he has 
planted, and the heavens of the stars that he has 
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lighted, and would make the first day of the 
week as mournful as though it were the day on 
which Jesus died, instead of the one on which 
he rose triumphant from the grave and set all 
the joy-bells of heaven ringing. ‘“ Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy,’”’ shouted the 
angels who announced the Saviour’s birth. Still 
higher mounted the joy when he tore away the 
gates of hades and brought life and immortality 
to light. And every Christian’s face ought to 
‘shine and every Christian voice ought to sing as 
we sound the tidings around the globe, “The Lord 
is risen indeed.” The beaming countenance— 
the countenance that beams right on even when 
the days are dark with trouble—that beams right 
on though the teardrops are brimming in the 
eyes, for they glisten with prismatic beauty as 
the light of heaven shines through them. 

My text says nothing of “talking piety” at 
home but simply “shewing” it. The flowers 
don’t sing, they just bloom. The stars don’t 
shout, they just shine. There’s a kind of per- 
functory hammering of religion into people’s 
heads that only hardens the head and never 
touches the heart. The piety that counts for the 
most is that which “ suffereth long and is kind, 
which envieth not and vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
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the truth, beareth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 

This sort of living is more eloquent than 
words. Gentleness under provocation, the “ pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing.” In spite of 
all discouragements, the loyalty to God in little 
things as well as large, the exaltation of the 
word of God as evidenced by its devout and 
daily handling, the preeminence given to the 
cause of God by the careful abstention from 
superfluities that there may be means to give 
with gladness for its promotion—these are the 
things that carry conviction to the heart beyond 
all highest eloquence of speech. But if these 
be lacking in the home on the part of those 
professing godliness, if instead of these there 
be peevishness and fretfulness, selfishness and 
worldliness, a tart tongue and an ungodly tem- 
per, if the chief demonstrations of religion be 
the putting on of Sunday apparel and a formal 
attendance on the public functions of religion, 
then all the eloquence of pulpit appeal will be 
wasted upon them. It is the holy living in the 
home that counts for more than words, 

And yet there ought to be loving words, timely 
words, words welling up from the heart and 
poured into the heart to thrill it and fill it with 
the power of God. ‘ A word spoken in season, 
how good it is!” And what lips can speak it 
so effectively as those that have so many times 
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been pressed in the sacred sweetness of domestic 
love? That is just what domestic affections were 
intended for, that they might serve as sluice- 
ways for the grace of God. I have listened to 
many great preachers in my time, but never have 
I listened to one that gripped me as my own dear 
father, who !aid his hand upon me in my child- 
hood and, while his lip trembled and the tears 
stood in his eyes, told me that as soon as I was 
born he had dedicated me to God to be a minister 
of the gospel. And I felt even then and there 
as if ordaining hands had been laid upon me as 
sacred as any ever imposed by a presbytery. Oh, 
there are evangelists and evangelists, but there 
never was an evangelist possessed of such sweet 
winsomeness as the mother God gave us. And 
for the children of Christian homes there never 
ought to be need for any other evangelists. 

I grant that it is not always easy to talk about 
those sacred things to those who are as dear to 
us as life itself. The very fulness of our feeling 
tends to choke our utterance. How often have 
I had a weeping mother come to me and say, 
“Pastor, won’t you talk to my precious boy 
about his soul?” And I have been wont to re- 
ply, ‘Have you talked to him?” If she has 
said, “I cannot do it, for I choke so,” my an- 
swer has been, “ Then choke, but do it, and the 
more you choke the more effective will be your 
plea.” Oh, there’s a glib evangelism whose 
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words make no more impression on the soul 
than globules of mercury on a plate of glass, but 
the words that struggle up from deep down in 
the heart are the words that sink down deepest 
into the hearts of others. And so it comes to pass 
that he who goeth forth weeping, bearing pre- 
cious seed, presently comes again rejoicing, 
bringing precious sheaves with him. 

A soul is a soul, and no matter whose soul it 
is it is a thing of infinite worth. All souls are 
precious in God’s sight, and they ought to be so 
to you and me, but the souls that God meant to 
be most precious to you and me are those which 
in the sacred intimacies of domestic life and love 
he has committed especially to our custody. And 
no sweeter joy can there be on earth than that of 
winning these for Christ, and no higher joy is 
known than that of standing with them before the 
throne and singing triumphantly, “ Here, Lord, 
am I and the children thou hast given me.” 

And on the other hand no deeper grief a 
Christian heart can know than to realize that 
those who are bound to us by the tenderest ties 
of life, who are bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh, are involved in the guilt and miseries 
of sin, and are hurrying headlong to perdition. 
What an awful fear has sometimes seized you 
when a frightful thunderstorm, with dreadful 
gusts, has come swooping upon the earth, and 
your children were out somewhere exposed to it. 
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But what are all the storms that ever swept over 
the earth in comparison with the dreadful retri- 
butions that threaten the sinner? 

Sad enough it is; unspeakably sad it is to see 
the form of one you dearly loved laid out for 
burial, and yet even that you can bear if there 
be the blest assurance that the soul which lately 
dwelt in that now desolate tenement of clay has 
mounted to the realms of glory, and that when 
a few more moons have waxed and waned you 
will meet up there to part no more. 

But oh, how heart-breaking the pang when the 
life that was lived was godless, and the death 
that was died was hopeless! And oh, how infi- 
nitely enhanced is the anguish when there comes 
the thought of what might have been if we in 
the golden years, now gone forever, had lived 
aright before them, had helped instead of hin- 
dered, and had made the most of the precious 
opportunities God gave us. 

It was this which wrung that wail of woe 
from the heart of David as he bent above the 
corpse of the wretched Absalom, who was not 
only dead but damned. And as David in that 
dark hour confronted the ghost of his own 
dreadful sin, no wonder that he cried, “‘ O Absa- 
lom, my son, would God I had died for thee, 
my son!” But oh, how much better to have 
lived for him! God save us from the anguish of 
such remorseful memories! 

I 
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O brothers, sisters, let us seek to walk honestly 
toward them that are without; let us not forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together in the house 
of God; let us sing and pray and labor with all 
our might in evangelistic services, and let us with 
heroic sacrifice give of our substance to send the 
gospel to the millions of perishing heathen; but 
whatever else we do, or fail to do, let us solemnly 
resolve, God helping us, that we will make it our 
first and greatest concern to “show piety at 
home.” 
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For we must all appear before the judgment seat | 
Christ; that every one may receive the things done 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it b 


good or bad. —2 Corinthians 5: 10. 


VII 
THE GREAT COMMENCEMENT DAY 


WE have recently been passing through the sea- 
son of college commencements, when generous 
youths and maidens, radiant with health and hope 
and happiness, having completed the curric- 
ulum of studies on which they entered years ago, 
arrayed in college vestments, ascended the deco- 
rated platforms prepared to receive them, and 
looked down, beamingly, upon multitudes of 
friendly faces, signaling congratulations. Then 
after much music, with “notes of linked sweetness 
long-drawn out,” and much of ambitious oratory, 
also long-drawn out, the candidates for college 
honors were bidden to arise, and the venerable 
president delivered to each a roll of parchment, 
certifying to the fact that he or she had each 
completed the course of studies necessary to 
entitle them to a gradus, which in English means 
a degree, or forward step; and the taking of this 
forward step is what makes them graduates. 
And yet, singularly enough, the day which marks 
the conclusion of college work is called ‘ Com- 
mencement Day,” which seems a solecism. Per- 
haps one explanation of the way in which the 
133 
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term originated is to be found in the fact that 
aforetime, at the close of the college year, appli- 
cants for admission into college classes for the 
following year were requested to present them- 
selves to be examined as to the sufficiency of their 
preparation, and if their examinations were satis- 
factory their names were enrolled, and after va- 
cation they returned and entered upon their col- 
lege curriculum, but the time of their enrolment 
was the literal commencement of their identifica- 
tion with the institution. 

But in another sense and for another reason, 
this crowning day is commencement day for the 
graduates themselves, because it marks the be- 
ginning of a new and most momentous era in 
their lives. All that went before was probation, 
preparation, and now they enter upon the real 
life, and what they shall be in the future depends 
very largely upon what they have been in the 
past. An event of profoundest interest to all 
concerned, therefore, is every college commence- 
ment day. 

But how few, comparatively, are concerned in 
the commencements even of the oldest and great- 
est universities. Any one of them makes no more 
impression relatively than a circlet in the water of 
a quiet cove, caused by dropping a pebble into it. 
The great ocean, with its mighty billows, sweeps 
round the globe and takes no note of the little 
circlet in the cove; but there is coming a com- 
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mencement whose summons to attendance every 
human ear shall hear, and whose supernal splen- 
dor every human eye shall see. 

This universe is God’s great university. Its 
object is the development of character, human 
character. All material things, oceans, rivers, 
mountains, fields, and forests, all the forces 
that sweep over the globe or tug at its heart, and 
all the happenings of history—all these are meant 
to subserve this end. Character is the one thing 
that is destined to survive “when all the stars 
have been blown out.” 

Unfortunately, man comes into being with a 
character that is essentially bad. I know that this 
is not now the popular impression. It is widely 
believed in our day that the child nature is like a 
block of pure Parian marble, and that everything 
depends upon the chiseling; but it is not like mar- 
ble at all, and least of all like Parian marble. 
Whatever you may think of the Bible story of 
the fall, there cannot be a question as to the ex- 
istence in human nature of depraved propensi- 
ties, that very early and unmistakably assert 
themselves as the result of some sort of hereditary 
taint. Human nature is in ruins, and God’s great 
work is the new creation or rehabilitation of hu- 
man nature on the basis of the gospel. I say on 
the basis of the gospel, for character is a building, 
and in a building first of all you need to make 
sure of a bed-rock foundation. And just here 
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has been the fatal defect of all the religions that 
the word ever saw outside of Christianity. They 
have resembled the cosmogony of the ancients, 
who believed that the earth was a great plain rest- 
ing on the back of an elephant, while the elephant 
in turn rested on the back of a tortoise, but on 
what the tortoise stood they never could find out. 

Herbert Spencer published a volume on the 
“Foundations of Ethics,’ but as you read it it 
reminds you of nothing so much as the preposter- 
ous architect in the Island of Laputa in the great 
Academy of Lagado, of whom Mr. Gulliver tells 
us, who had contrived a new method of erecting 
houses by beginning at the roof and building 
down to the foundation, which, it is needless to 
say, he never reached. Other foundation can no 
man lay than that laid in the gospel, and that 
is atonement for sin through the death of Christ, 
and the regeneration of man’s nature through the 
work of the Holy Spirit. And when this has 
been accomplished, one can joyfully exclaim with 
the psalmist, ‘He hath taken my feet from the 
horrible pit and the miry clay, and set them on a 
rock’; or in the language of our modern hymn: 


On Christ the solid rock I stand, 
All other ground is sinking sand. 


But the house is not complete when you have 
laid a foundation. It is only then that the real 
business of life begins—the building up of char- 
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acter and the working out of destiny. One has 
then just matriculated in God’s great university. 
In this great university for the development of 
character in this present life, there is an immense 
aggregation of teachers. They attend us in all 
our walks and ways, on sea and land, by day and 
night, and are always with us. They speak to 
us in all the voices of earth and air; they in- 
clude all the ministries of nature; they include 
Moses and the prophets, Jesus and the apostles, 
and all the men who have enriched the world by 
their thought and illumined it by their example. 
The lessons they teach us are not always agree- 
able to us, nor are they easy to learn. And this 
university is not a mere school where facts are 
_ gathered and theories taught, but a training 
school where all that is taught is required to be 
wrought, wrought out after the patterns set by 
the great Headmaster of the school, Jesus Christ 
himself, whose life is the light of men. Various 
are the classrooms, the spheres of work, and the 
lengths of term time. Some are laid out on the 
highest plane, and deal with the hardest problems ; 
problems laborious and protracted, while others 
have narrower quarters and comparatively easier 
tasks, tasks that are sooner done. But they are 
all alike in this, that they all finish together on 
the great commencement day, which the God of 
the universe has appointed, and of this day I 
propose to speak with all the clearness of which 
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I am capable, because there is a great deal of 
incredulity with respect to it. Men do not be- 
lieve that there is coming a day which will mark 
the close of this present dispensation and the be- 
ginning of eternal existence in another state. 
Men are more and more disposed to say, “ All 
things continue as they were from the beginning, 
only there never was any beginning, and will 
continue always as they are to the end, only there 
never will be any end.” They insist upon the 
continuity and uniformity of the existing order, 
and will not allow themselves to believe that there 
ever will occur such a cataclysm as the end of the 
world necessarily implies. 

And yet, leaving the Scriptures out of account, 
science itself teaches that there have been tremen- 
dous cataclysms in the past, and that the existing 
order did not always exist. This earth was not 
always as it is to-day. The rocky ribs that brace 
the globe were not always here, nor the moun- 
tain peaks that kiss the sky, nor was there life 
always upon this planet. Turning the leaves of 
God’s elder revelation, written on the rocks, we 
come at length to one on which are the very first 
traces of organic life, and we pause reverently 
and say, “Here life began!” But how did it 
begin? Now, if there is anything axiomatic in 
philosophy, it is that life can come only from life, 
and as there was no life before, we reverently and 
adoringly look up and say, “In the beginning— 
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God.” And thus, as face answers to face in 
water, so does geology to Genesis. If, then, there 
was a beginning, and if God was that beginning, 
why is it a thing incredible that there should be an 
end, and that God should be that end? 

But it would be the height of folly and im- 
piety to leave Scripture out of the account in 
our reckoning, and the declarations of Scripture 
are abundant and unequivocal. They tell us that 
the end of all things is at hand; that the heavens 
and the earth which are now, are simply pre- 
served by the power of God, and are destined to 
pass away and make room for a new heaven and 
earth wherein righteousness shall dwell; and that 
the present order will not simply fall into decay 
and thus pass away, but that as when this world 
was launched at first, “‘ the morning stars sang to- 
gether and the sons of God shouted for joy,’ so 
the end of its strange eventful history will be 
signalized by dramatic and supernal splendors, 
such as the universe has never seen before. Sin- 
gularly fitting is it, indeed, that it should be so. 
Little as this planet is, it has been the theater which 
God has chosen for the performance of a drama 
that has enlisted the interest and riveted the gaze 
of all the intelligent creatures he has ever made. 
Here the problem of evil was to be solved; here 
the battle between good and evil was to be fought 
to a finish; here the Son of God was to become 
incarnate; here the crowning attributes of Deity 
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were to be uncovered; here through the agency of 
a church redeemed by the blood of Christ, and 
regenerated and sanctified by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, was to be made known unto princi- 
palities and powers the manifold wisdom of God. 
What more appropriate, what more necessary, 
then, than that when redemption’s work is done 
there should be such demonstration of what re- 
demption has achieved, that all the high and holy 
intelligences in the universe shall be filled with 
adoring wonder? And such demonstration is 
that which is forecast in my text, when we shall 
all not simply ‘“‘ appear,” but be manifest, before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive according to the things that he hath done. 

Call you that the judgment-day? It is rather 
the commencement day of God’s great university. 
It is not the time for the ascertainment of the 
guilt or innocence of the children of men. The 
great majority of them before this august and 
final day will have gone to the worlds where they 
properly belong, and to summon them back to a 
judgment-seat, with the view of determining 
whether they properly belong in the worlds to 
which they have been sent, would be preposterous 
in the highest degree. The destiny of men for 
weal or woe, for all eternity, is decided by their 
attitude of belief or unbelief toward Jesus Christ. 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life; but he that believeth not the Son shall not 
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see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
As to salvation, it is distinctly declared that, 
“Not by works of righteousness that we have 
done, but according to his mercy hath God saved 
us.” But on this great day, referred to in my 
text, and of which I am speaking now, not a word 
is said about salvation by faith, but recognition is 
made only of deeds done in the body. It is a 
day for awarding honors and conferring degrees, 
according to degrees of merit. 

Let me speak to you, then, of degrees of merit 
and differences of award. The Scriptures un- 
mistakably teach that there are such differences, 
for they shall all be dealt with according to the 
deeds done in the body. Much of the incredulity 
touching the future state of retribution arises 
from a failure to take note of this fact. I know 
not what hell is; I pray God that none who hear 
me ever shall know; but whatever it may be, it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that an exemplary 
youth, such as he who came to Jesus to inquire 
what he must do to inherit eternal life, a youth 
whose life was unstained by vice or crime, should 
share the same doom as one who had wallowed in 
every Epicurean sty, who had not only defiled 
himself, but had debauched innocence and tram- 
pled upon weakness, whose eye did not pity and 
whose hand did not spare, but who violated all the 
sanctities of humanity, and shook his impudent 
fist in the face of Deity. It ought to be said that 
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he is not involved in the same doom. The Scrip- 
tures so declare, for they never fly in the face of 
common sense. They affirm that there are de- 
grees of future retribution; that it shall be more 
tolerable for some than for others; that some will 
be beaten with few stripes and some with many; 
that every man shall “ eat of the fruit of his own 
doings,” and be “ filled with his own devices.” 
There is many an outrageous judgment pro- 
nounced by earth’s fallible tribunals. Many a vil- 
lain goes unwhipped of justice, and many an un- 
fortunate victim of circumstances receives a pun- 
ishment out of all proportion to the offense. But 
we shall all be made manifest in “the great and 
notable day of the Lord,” and every one will re- 
ceive according to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or bad, and the measure 
will be precisely proportioned to the good or ill 
desert. 

But my purpose is not to speak especially of 
those who receive according to their ill desert. 
My text is taken from Paul’s letter to the Corin- 
thians, and he was writing exclusively to those 
and for those who were supposedly the followers 
of Christ, who had matriculated in the school of 
Christ, and who were looking forward to the 
completion of their curriculum on earth; and he 
was urging them with the most earnest entreaty, 
that they address themselves to learning the les- 
son and doing the work which the Lord had set 
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before them, reminding them of the near ap- 
proach of the great commencement day, when, all 
the lessons being over, and all the work being 
done, the awards would be distributed according 
to every man’s merit, as determined by the mark- 
ings in God’s book of remembrance. It stands 
to reason that it should be so. 

Here is old Manasseh, who devoted the larger 
part of his life to worshiping idols and debauch- 
ing his subjects by introducing among them idola- 
trous practices. When in extreme old age, be- 
cause of his sins, he was delivered over to his 
enemies and reduced to great extremity, and be- 
cause of his extremity he sought the Lord and 
found him—we can scarcely suppose that such as 
he would stand on precisely the same footing as 
Moses, who in the prime of young manhood 
turned his back on the splendid possibilities of 
kingly power and chose to suffer affliction with 
the people of God. And in the case of the thief 
on the cross, who, after a life of criminality, with 
his dying breath sought pardon and obtained it— 
we can scarcely believe that such as he should 
take rank with the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
who with unfailing faith, unfaltering pace, and 
unflinching heart, gave his whole life loyally to 
the Christ he loved, who, whether breasting the 
flood or streaming with blood, whether immured 
in a dungeon or pelted with stones, still evermore 
heroically cried, “‘ None of these things move me. 
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Neither count I my life dear unto me, so that I 
may finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
It is incredible that where there are such differ- 
ences in the lives, there should not be like differ- 
ences in the rewards. hereunto the Scriptures 
agree; they represent some as being barely saved 
—saved, indeed, but “so as by fire,” while others 
obtain an “ abundant entrance.” And they also 
tell us that “as one star differeth from another 
star in glory, so also shall it be in the resurrec- 
tion.” 

At a college commencement there are gradu- 
ates and graduates. Some simply graduate, while 
others graduate with honorable mention, and 
others still carry off the very highest prizes. It 
was with such reference that Paul spoke of the 
stress of his own struggle, “ lest,’ as he says, 
“having preached the gospel to others, I myself 
should be a castaway.” But that word “ cast- 
away ” does not mean apostate. It carries with 
it no suggestion of any fear of the loss of his 
soul. Paul never had a doubt as to his personal 
salvation. His uniformly triumphant language 
declares: “ I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him until that day.” The 
only question with him was as to the high prizes, 
and it was with respect to them he said: “ This 
one thing I do, forgetting the things that are 
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behind, and reaching forth to those that are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark for the prize.” 

Does any one suggest that such striving for 
high prizes is the manifestation of an unworthy 
ambition, such as ought not to find lodgment in a 
Christian bosom? I answer, If one’s winning 
the prize would rob a humble and deserving 
brother of it, then the point would be well taken, 
but thank God, the abominable and murderous 
competitive struggle which disgraces this world 
will by the time of that great commencement be 
done away with, and no one’s winning a prize 
will bar another from like honor, for there are 
high prizes enough for all sincere contestants, 
though there be of them “a multitude that no 
man can number.” For what is the prize, after 
all, but a loving testimonial bestowed by him 
who sits upon the throne of glory, to mark his 
appreciation of fidelity to duty in the laborious 
term time spent here upon the earth? And is it 
an unworthy ambition to covet such a testimonial 
in that great day at the hands of him “ whose I 
am and whom I serve’’? 

But I beg you to observe the grounds and con- 
ditions upon which these honorary degrees and 
high prizes are awarded. Very frequently, in 
the case of earthly educational institutions, there 
are no justifiable grounds that are discoverable. 
I have deeply felt so as to several that have been 
thrust upon me, and I would have declined them 
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had I not felt that it was more modest to suffer 
under the weight of them than, with an affecta- 
tion of a virtue superior to my brethren, to re- 
fuse them. And in the case of regular graduates, 
the degrees conferred are not always at all signifi- 
cant of honest work or superior scholarship, but 
are often nothing other than certificates of col- 
lege expenses paid and college terms attended. 
And as to the high prizes, whether of money or 
medals, or coveted scholarships, they are very 
commonly won by men who have previously en- 
joyed superior advantages, or who have been 
gifted with superior intellectual endowments, 
which is discouraging to their less-favored fel- 
lows. 

But let every humble, earnest child of God be 
aroused to heroic endeavor by the thought that 
when it is said that we shall all receive according 
to the things done in the body, the reference is 
not exclusively nor chiefly to such brave deeds as 
fame trumpets abroad, to the munificent gifts of 
the rich, to the brilliant achievements of intellect- 
ual prodigies, or widely advertised men who, 
with great ability, have made the most of great 
opportunities. All honor to these, if love to 
God and love to man have been the underlying 
motives of their lives. But let us understand that 
it is not quantity but quality that counts when 
God makes up his reckoning. The widow’s two 
mites may outweigh all of Carnegie’s and Rocke- 
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feller’s millions ; the choking word, that welled up 
from an almost breaking heart, may make a more 
illustrious record in God’s book of remembrance 
than the magnificent pulpit effort, garnished with 
great wealth of learning, and delivered with all 
the grace of finished elocution; and the love- 
letter, traced with trembling hand by an an- 
guished mother and stained with tears of tender 
solicitude for a dear son’s soul, may have a 
higher valuation in God’s sight than a ponder- 
ous volume packed with results of the latest 
scholarship, and intended to prove that there 
were two Isaiahs instead of one. Aye, and a life 
that is lived in the lowliest lot, but lived in the 
fear of God and in the love of man, where the 
humblest tasks that come to hand are faithfully 
done for his dear sake—TI tell you that such a life 
as this will not go unrecognized or be unre- 
warded. But when we shall all be made mani- 
fest before the judgment-seat of Christ on this 
great commencement day, these patient toilers 
shall carry off the highest prizes. 

We are told that the righteous shall shine in 
that day as the firmament, and as the stars for 
ever and ever. So will it be when at the end 
the Lord shall bestow our rewards, and set us in 
our several spheres. God help us so to lay out 
our lives, that in that great day he shall say to 
each of us, “ Well done!” 
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Benotp, I will allure her and bring her into the wilder- | 
ness, and speak comfortably unto her. And I will give 
her vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor for 
a door of hope: and she shall sing there, as in the days 
of her youth, and as in the day when she came up out of 
the land of Egypt. And it shall be at that day, saith the 
Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me no 


more Baali. —Hosea 2: 14-16. 
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IX 
THE WILDERNESS WOOING 


LIke the shadows of clouds on a limpid lake, the 
things below are only the reflections of things 
above. And accordingly when Paul has been 
dwelling upon the sweetest and tenderest of all 
human relationships, even that sustained by hus- 
band and wife, he concludes by saying, “ This is 
a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ 
and the church.” The simple fact is that this old 
book which we call the Bible is from beginning to 
end a genuine love-story, which while absolutely 
true is more romantic, and wonderful, and beauti- 
ful than the mind of man ever conceived, or the 
pen of a novelist ever portrayed. The heroine, if 
indeed she deserves the name, is an insignificant 
Cinderella, who is not only miserably poor but 
wretchedly depraved. The hero is a real prince— 
and no petty prince, but of the highest rank— 
the only Son of “ the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible,’ whose throne is in the highest heavens 
and whose “ kingdom ruleth over all.” 

He sees and pities the poor, sin-stained, and 
suffering Cinderella. He comes down from his 
throne; he lays aside his royal robes; he leaves the 
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shining courts of heaven and comes, incognito, to 
this far-off world of sin and sorrow where she 
lives, and is like to die, for there seems no eye to 
pity and no arm to save. 

He seeks, by gentle and persuasive words—aye, 
and by sacrifice and suffering, to win her love. 
He would not only win her but make her worthy 
to sit with him upon his throne. Yet nothing but 
a bath of blood will purify her from the stains of 
sin, and so he empties his great heart and every 
vein and artery of its very last drop. He dies for 
her, and “ greater love hath no man than this.” 

And then, oh, miracle of miracles! he rises 
from the dead, and having proved his love by the 
uttermost test; having redeemed her from slavery 
by his death; and having purified her from sin by 
his blood, he claims her for his own, and she lov- 
ingly and joyously surrenders to his claim. Thus, 
ere he returns to his Father’s court, he is betrothed 
to her, and in parting with her gives her assurance 
of his undying love. And these are the words he 
speaks to her: “ Let not your heart be troubled. 
You believe in God, believe also in me. . In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions; if it were not so 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you, and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am there you may be also.’”’ And when at 
last he is caught up from her side unto the heav- 
ens whence he came, and she stands gazing after 
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him with tear-dimmed eyes, lo, two shining ones, 
whom he has detached from his retinue and sent 
back stand before her with a message from him, 
saying, “ Why stand here gazing up into heaven? 
This same Jesus shall come in like manner as you 
have seen him ascend into heaven.” And, com- 
forted by these words, she turns cheerfully to the 
tasks appointed by him to be done by her, be- 
tween his going and his coming again. 

A thousaad pities that a cloud should ever come 
to dim the sunshine of this joy, or that a single 
jarring or discordant note should ever mar the 
melody of love’s long, sweet song. But, if the 
truth must be told, there’s a sadly tragic side to 
this strange, eventful history. And the tragedy of 
it comes from the shameful revelation of 


I. Marital unfaithfulness. 


The bridegroom is no sooner gone than former 
lovers reappear upon the scene, and ply her with 
words of soft persuasiveness. 

What she should have done we know right 
well. She should have emulated the example of 
the loving and loyal Penelope, who though wooed 
by many suitors during the long absence of 
Ulysses, spurned them all with high disdain. 
This ought the much-loved, blood-bought Cin- 
derella to have done. Instead of that, however, 
she listened guiltily to the flatteries of lying lips, 
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and lured by the soft blandishments of these old 
lovers, not only accepted from them the tempting 
presents which they laid at her feet, but oh, in- 
famy unspeakable! she gave to them the precious 
love tokens which the now absent bridegroom 
gave to her, and thus was basely forgetful of the 
sacredest of vows and wantonly regardless of the 
tenderest of ties. 

Does your heart wax hot in the contemplation 
of such perfidy? Yet, after all, what is this but 
the sad, sad story of Christ and the church? 
What love has he lavished upon her! With what 
gifts has he enriched her! And yet, who does not 
know how often she has indulged in sinful dalli- 
ances with other suitors; aye, and how often she 
has bestowed upon them the priceless gifts with 
which his love had dowered her. 

But why should I speak of the church as an or- 
ganic body? We are greatly in danger of losing 
our identity in the church’s entirety. Each one 
of us in a very sweet and solemn sense has been 
married to Christ. “ Thy Maker is thy husband, 
the Lord is his name.” And the marriage vow 
was sealed in that ever-memorable hour when in 
sweet and complete surrender we sincerely said, 
“Now to be thine, yea, thine alone, O blessed 
Christ I come! ” 

That is what we joyfully cried, and we honestly 
meant it. That was the day of our happy espou- 
sals, and then and there the Lord endowed us 
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with all the riches of his grace, and placed upon 
the hand we gave him the ring which was the 
sign and seal of plighted love. Time and again, 
in the midst even of the solemn sanctities of the 
house of God, we have renewed the covenant 
which we made at the beginning. But, alas for 
the baseness of our infidelity, we have continued 
to hold dalliance with old-time lovers and, for- 
getful of our absent Lord, have given to them the 
choicest of the love tokens which he lavished 
upon us. Is it any wonder that as the conse- 
quence of such marital unfaithfulness there should 
presently come 


II. Marital misery. 


It goes without saying that nobody can be 
false in any conceivable relation without the 
payment of a bitter penalty. The way of the 
transgressor has always been hard, from the time 
of our first father down to that of the last of his 
sons. 

Sin undeniably has its pleasures for a season, 
but they are like the sparkling bubbles on the 
brim of the wine cup, while in its depths lies a 
serpent coiled whose fangs are charged with 
venom. And of nothing is this truer than the 
desecration of the marriage relation, and unfaith- 
fulness to it converts into a hell what God meant 
should be a heaven below. 
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To mouth the phrases and to simulate the 
forms of love, when love is lacking, this is 
slavery intolerable, and misery unspeakable. 
And yet it is greatly to be feared that this is the 
pitiful condition of multitudes of married people, 
who are bound for life by uncongenial vows, and 
who are ready to exclaim with Paul, “ O wretch 
that I am, who shall deliver me from this dread- 
ful yoke of bondage!” Some seek release in the 
divorce courts from what has come to be a living 
death, while multitudes more live on in dumb de- 
spair, and die and make no sign. 

Uncongeniality, incompatibility, and the like 
may be measurably overcome, and ought to be 
and will be, if the grace of God is in the heart, 
and if there is the resolute determination at 
whatever sacrifice of personal feeling to adjust 
one’s self to the inevitable and to try to help one’s 
yokefellow heavenward. But when there is the 
crushing consciousness of infidelity in this most 
sacred of all human relationships, then there is a 
sense of hollowness and hypocrisy that makes the 
whole of life an unendurable burden, a galling 
slavery, and a hateful sham. 

Just such is the misery of a multitude of peo- 
ple who are bearing the name of Christian. They 
have assumed the most solemn and sacred of 
vows. They have given themselves to Christ, 
even as the bride gives herself to her husband 
when she stands with him before God’s altar. 
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And they meant it—every word of it. And in 
that ever-memorable hour they were dowered by 
the Lord with all the unsearchable riches of his 
grace. And they rejoiced with “ joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” It was the very honeymoon 
of love. Jesus all the day long was their joy and 
their song. No duty was too hard, no sacrifice 
too great for his dear sake. Their experience was 
like that of Jacob in his seven long years of serv- 
ice for his darling Rachel, which “ seemed but a 
few days for the love he bare her.” 

And many to whom I address myself have at 
some time or other had like experience of bless- 
edness. But after a while there came diversion 
of thought and feeling. You found that the 
world had not yet lost all of its charms, and you 
looked and listened and were lured. You did 
not mean to be false to him, but you simply for- 
got him. More and more you kept company with 
those who were his rivals, and were pleased and 
flattered by the gifts they brought, and in re- 
turn you made gifts to them, some of them sacred 
souvenirs of Him. 

And then at length there came to you the 
guilty consciousness of unfaithfulness to him, than 
which nothing so effectually freezes up all the 
fountains of feeling, and transmutes all its sweet- 
ness into wormwood and gall. 

No wonder that his name was no longer on 
your lips, that your songs of love were hushed, 
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and that all the people and places that reminded 
you of him were habitually shunned, and that 
the sacrifices demanded of you for his sake came 
to be intolerably irksome. The freedom and the 
joy of love were gone, and nothing remained but 
a round of dreary drudgery and consciousness of 
false pretense. And many a time you were 
tempted to wish that you had never made a pro- 
fession of religion at all, or that you were only 
decently released from bonds that had come to 
be hateful in the last degree. 

You were like a galley-slave chained to the oar, 
or like a poor brute shut up in a treadmill, and 
going round and round in the perfunctory per- 
formance of interminable religious drudgery, and 
all the while saying to yourself, “ Behold, what a 
weariness it is.” And yet you have not quite 
dared to break away entirely and renounce it all, 
and denounce it all as a delusion and a lie. You 
have had experiences that you cannot forget, and 
hopes that you would not utterly relinquish, and 
swing off into the blackness of atheistic despair. 
And yet you have no comfort in your Christian 
life and no clear assurance of your acceptance 
in Christ. You have too much religion to allow 
you to abandon yourself completely to the pleas- 
ures of the world, and yet you have been lured 
too far by the seductions of the world to enjoy 
solid comfort in the companionship of Christ. 
And so you are neither here nor there, but are 
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living in a miserable purgatory now, and what 
will become of you hereafter God only knows. 

Could anything be more despicable or miserable 
than such a state? But behold 


III. The Bridegroom’s mercy. 


We know well enough what a man would do 
in the case of such disgraceful perfidy. There 
would be alienation, denunciation, and separation 
promptly and perhaps forever. 

But here is a lover more patient, and tender, 
and long-suffering than the world had ever seen. 
“Oh, how he loves!” Truly his ways are not 
our ways; nor his thoughts as ours. Having 
loved his bride at the beginning, he loves her to 
the end. He does, indeed, deal with her sternly; 
for he says: “I will hedge up her way with 
thorns, and make a wall that she shall not find 
her paths, and I will cause her mirth to cease, and 
I will destroy her vines and fig trees and I will 
make them a forest, and the beasts of the field 
shall eat them, and I will allure her and bring 
her into the wilderness.” She has been used to 
parks and pleasure-grounds, and palaces, and 
flowers, and fountains, and scenes of mirth and 
revelry. But in the midst of these delights of 
earthly sort she has forgotten him who gave her 
all things richly to enjoy. Not, indeed, to hide 
him from her but to remind her of him. 
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Now, however, the flowers are dead and the 
fountains dried; the festal lights have all gone 
out; the mirth given place to mourning. The 
place of delight has become a scene of desolation. 
The garden become a graveyard, and the poor 
soul, disappointed, discouraged, despairing and be- 
thinking herself of him, wanders tearfully about 
among the tombstones, and pitifully cries, “ Oh, 
that I knew where I might find him!” And re- 
sponsive to her plaint, behold, he comes! and ta- 
king by the hand the miserable, faithless one he 
speaks comfortably to her. Is not this magna- 
nimity and mercy that well may move the admira- 
tion both of earth and heaven? 

And these are some of the comforting things 
he says: “ Take with you words and return unto 
me, and I will forgive your transgression and love 
you freely.” “If we confess our sins he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” ‘Though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson they shall be as 
wool.” Could any words be more comforting 
than these? Oh, it is worth while to be led away 
out into the wilderness, to be bereft of friends and 
fortune, to be stretched upon a bed of anguish, 
and to be compassed about with grief and gloom 
if, in the midst of the darkness, we can hear the 
voice of our loving Lord speaking thus comfort- 
ingly to our inmost souls. And this brings me to 
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IV. The blessed reinstatement. 


You will notice how it comes about. Through 
the valley of Achor he opens a door of hope. 
This valley was named from Achan. We well 
remember Achan’s story—the discomfiture, at 
Ai, of Joshua’s leonine legions, who only a little 
while before had stormed the supposedly im- 
pregnable citadel of Jericho, and then had been 
ignominiously routed by a swarm of hornets 
that darted out at them from the contemptible 
little town of Ai. You know that the cause of 
their discomfiture was the presence among them 
of the perfidious Achan, who impelled by covet- 
ousness had hidden some accursed things beneath 
the floor of his tent, and you also know that that 
defeat was never retrieved till the accursed things 
were all uncovered and Achan was delivered over 
to the doom that he deserved. 

Even so the soul that has been overborne in 
the battle of life and felt the pressure of God’s 
displeasure, must prostrate itself before him and 
must honestly cry out, “ Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me,” and 
having found it, then further to exclaim: 


The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Lord, I will tear it from its throne 
And worship only thee. 
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Then truly will the valley of Achor become the 
door of hope, and through it the soul shall pass at 
once to victory and peace. And the restored and 
ransomed soul shall sing. Hosea beautifully 
says, “ She shall sing there as in the days of her 
youth, and as in the day when she came up out 
of Egypt.” You remember how it was with you 
when you were first converted. You felt like 
singing all the time. Next to the Bible was the 
hymn book. And when you were not singing 
those precious hymns aloud you hummed them 
in your heart. At least, that was my experience. 
I could join with the psalmist when he cried: 
“ He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock 
and established my goings, and he hath put a new 
song in my mouth, even praise unto God.” 
But by and by there came to me an experience 
something like unto that which befell a little 
feathered songster, that in the long ago found 
shelter beneath my roof. Like Poe’s raven, he 
came tapping, gently tapping, at my study window 
on a dreary November day. I raised the sash 
and let him in. While he fluttered on the floor 
I discovered to my distress that he was a cripple. 
In some sort of misadventure he had lost a foot. 
He had lost it very lately, for the wound had not 
yet healed. We provided him a dainty cage 
and nursed him tenderly, but though he was a 
song-bird we could not prevail upon him to strike 
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a note, and when we solicited a song he seemed 
to understand, and looking at the broken leg and 
pointing to it with his little beak, he appeared 
pathetically to ask, “ How can you expect me to 
sing in such sorry plight as this?”’ 

_ But in the course of time the stump was healed, 
and the love we showed him warmed his heart, 
and one day to our surprise and delight he burst 
into a strain of song, the sweetest, as it seemed to 
us, that we had ever heard from a canary’s 
throat. And such a singer as he proved to be! 
He especially delighted to sing for the benefactor 
who had reached out after him on that dreary 
day, and given him welcome, and food, and shel- 
ter. He would recognize my step even in the 
hall below, and though it might be night when 
I entered the room where he was, he would take 
his head from beneath his wing and salute me 
with a burst of song. And here is a lesson for 
the child of God that has wandered away from 
the ark of God. Like the dove that went forth 
from Noah’s ark, and that by and by returned 
with weary wing as the true saint always will. 
The raven came not back because it was a raven, 
and could find food and footing on the carcases 
that floated on the bosom of the flood. But many 
a saintly soul that has wandered for a while away 
has been wounded by the devil’s archers, and for 
a while it cannot sing as once it did. The cap- 
tive Jews in Babylon hanged their harps on the 
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willows, and when they that carried them away 
captive required of them a song, they tearfully 
answered, ‘* How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land?” A backslider cannot sing, 
or if he tries he painfully realizes ‘the truth of 
those familiar words: 
In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise; 


Hosannahs languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies. 


An innocent and happy bride in the heyday of 
her honeymoon can sing and make melody in her 
heart. And there is nothing on earth sweeter to 
a husband’s ear as he crosses the threshold of 
his home than the voice of his beloved ringing 
clearly out in some dear familiar strain. But 
the wife, whose heart has wandered and whose 
soul has fallen under the shadow of illicit love, no 
longer can sing, or if she attempt it her voice 
rings hollow with hypocrisy and her heart is 
heavy as lead. 

But, mark you, here is the sweetness of the 
Lord’s forgiveness and the joy of conscious res- 
toration, for it is beautifully and significantly 
said, “ She shall sing as in the days of her youth, 
and as in the day when she came up out of 
Egypt.” Thank God for the possibility of the 
restoration of the joy of salvation. And mark 
you, how now instead of the miserable slavery of 
constrained obedience, there is the joyous free- 
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dom of abounding love. “ Thou shalt no longer 
call me Baali,” or “ my master,’ whom I serve 
because I have to, “but Ishi,” “my husband,” 
whom I seek to please because I love to. And 
now the strain that comes welling up from her 
heart finds words like these: 
What is my being but for thee; 
Its sure support, its noblest end. 
*Tis my delight thy face to see, 
And serve the cause of such a friend. 


O beloved, are we not weary with playing 
the role of Jekyl and Hyde? Is it not time for 
us to resolve that we will be either one thing or 
the other? There are multitudes of professed 
Christians who have only enough religion to em- 
bitter their lives and scandalize the Christian 
name. Let us be whole-hearted in our religion 
or abandon it altogether. But if I address my- 
self to any who have wandered away so far and 
so long as to be afraid that they are beyond the 
reach of restorative grace, let them be assured 
that the gracious Lord has long time been wait- 
ing to welcome them back, and let them listen to 
his loving words as the prophet Hosea rings them 
clearly out. Let us have done with the dreary 
drudgery of formalism and fear, and enjoy the 
bliss of freedom; no longer saying, Baali, my 
master, whom I fear to disobey, but Ishi, my hus- 
band, whom I delight to honor. 


- THE LOST BIBLE 
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Anp Hilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the 
scribe, I have found the book of the law in the hou 
of the Lord. 
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THERE are many things that we do not at all ap- 
preciate at their proper value, simply because we 
have always been accustomed to them. We never 
know what anything is worth till we have lost it. 
Saul did not appreciate Samuel till Samuel was 
dead, and then in his despair he cried to the witch 
of Endor, “Bring me up Samuel.” Nobody knows 
what bread is worth till he finds himself famish- 


ing in a desert, or air till thrust in some “ black 


hole of Calcutta,” or light till cast out into the 
“ outer darkness,”’ or water till he lifts up his eyes 
in torment and vainly begs for a single drop to 
cool his parched tongue. 

And the like is true of the book we call the 
Bible. We were born in a Bible land, and from 
earliest childhood our lives have been illumined 
by the radiance that streams from its open pages. 
We have so long been accustomed to it that we 
cannot conceive of the blackness of the pall that 
would enshroud us if this lamp were blown out. 

Upon the most of Africa it has never shone, 
and therefore we call it ‘“‘ The Dark Continent.” 


It is the absence of the ‘‘ Book of books” that 
169 
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makes it dark. And the like is true of large tracts 
of Asia. And over much of Europe, and South 
America, and Central America, and Mexico 
“ dim eclipse disastrous twilight spreads.” What 
ails them? Why are they overspread with 
gloom when the sun is so near the meridian? 
Why lag they behind when other peoples with 
prodigious strides are forging ahead? The all- 
sufficient answer is that they have either no Bible 
at all or it is chained to the pillars of priestly 
cloisters, or hidden away beneath the rubbish of 
almost heathenish superstition. 

And per contra what is it that guides and glori- 
fies the Anglo-Saxon race, and makes the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes fly the highest of 
any flags that float beneath the whole heavens? 
It is not the grit that goes with Anglo-Saxon 
blood, but the grace that goes with the word of 
God. The strong nations are the Bible nations 
the wide world over. If ever a people had occa- 
sion to bless God for the Bible they are the peo- 
ple that dwell beneath the American flag. 

And if ever the time should come when the 
Bible shall cease to be potential in the councils of 
the nation, and in the school, and in the home, 
then our boasted free institutions will topple to 
their fall, and “ Ichabod ” will be written all over 
their ruins. Suppress free speech, if you please, 
abolish trial by jury, repudiate the Declaration of 
Independence, banish the newspapers, shut up the 
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public schools, and tear down all the splendid 
monuments of our twentieth-century civilization, 
and yet if out of the wreck you save the Bible we 
will build them all over again, even grander than 
before. But destroy the Bible, and “chaos and 
old night ”’ will be all that will be left. And yet 
some of our race, as if devil-possessed, are work- 
ing like beavers to rid the world of a book 
to which they are so deeply indebted, and which, 
strangely enough, they so cordially hate. And in 
these latter days, when rationalistic infidelity is 
riotous and rampant, there may be many earnest, 
simple-hearted folk who are actually afraid that 
something dreadful is about to befall the dear old 
book to which they have clung so lovingly and 
so long. And this brings us face to face with the 
most momentous question that has ever occupied 
the thoughts of man— 


I. Is there any real danger that the Bible may 
be lost? 


There would seem to be such a possibility, for 
once upon a time it actually happened. There 
was not so much of it then as now, but what there 
was of it was a thing most precious; for it was 
all that man had of a written revelation from 
God. That it chanced to be lost need not surprise 
us, for there was only one copy in all the wide 
world. That would seem, indeed, to have been 
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sufficiently safeguarded, for it had been en- 
trusted to the custody of a people raised up for 
this very purpose. “ What advantage then hath 
the Jew? Much every way. Chiefly because 
that unto them were committed the oracles of 
God!” 

Enshrined in the temple on Mount Zion, the 
very Gibraltar of the chosen race, and surrounded 
by the very flower and chivalry of the nation’s 
strength, one would have thought the sacred book 
secure. But the sin-sodden Manasseh introduced 
the debaucheries of idolatry into the very courts 
of the house of God, and God’s book on every 
page flamed out at “the abomination of desola- 
tion standing where it ought not,” and therefore 
the old king hid the book away in a corner, and 
then conveniently forgot the corner. It was 
buried deep beneath the rubbish of heathenism, 
and the years rolled by, and even the Jews lost 
sight of the fact that there had been such a book. 
There was but one copy and that was lost, nor 
was it found again till long after Manasseh was 
dead and Josiah was reigning in his stead. 

That such a catastrophe could occur again 
would seem to be a thing impossible; for instead 
of a single copy now there are millions upon mil- 
lions, and every year adds millions more. In 
public libraries, private libraries, in hotels, on 
railroads, in steamboats, in mining camps, and 
the palaces of princes—everywhere one may find 
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the Bible. No list of bridal presents is complete 
without a Bible; for whether it be prized and 
read or not, it is not regarded as good form to 
keep house without it. More widely than any 
other book in the world, and that ever was in the 
world, it is distributed. Surely now there is no 
possibility of its perishing from the earth. And 
it will not. Let no faint-hearted Eli sit trem- 
bling in the gate in mortal fear lest some disaster 
shall befall the ark of God. And if the timorous 
saint suggest that the ancient Eli had cause to 
tremble, for the ark of God was carried away into 
captivity and ignominiously installed by the Phi- 
listines in the house of their god, Dagon, I would 
remind him that in the night following the in- 
stallation Dagon fell down before the ark and 
broke his neck, and that the Philistines made 
haste to take the ark out of the temple of the idol; 
but wherever they bore it, like a scythed chariot, 
it mowed down everything before it, and they 
were glad enough to send it back to its resting- 
place in Israel. Let us be sure that the Lord of 
hosts will take care of his ark. The Book of 
God is as indestructible as the throne of God. 
Men have buried it, but, like the Christ to whom 
it witnesses, it will not stay buried. They have 
burned it, but phcenixlike it rises again out of 
the ashes. 

Heaven and earth may pass away, but not one 
jot or tittle of God’s word shall fail. 
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And yet while the word itself shall survive all 
“the wrecks of time,” and never shall be lost 
to the race of men, there is imminent danger of 
its being lost to the individual—of its being lost 
indeed to you. 

In a very sad sense it has perhaps been lost to 
you already. You have lost the Bible that ycur 
mother gave, inscribed with your name traced by 
a hand that has long since moldered into dust. 
Just how you lost it you may not be able to tell, 
but somewhere in the hurried march of life it has 
dropped out of sight. You bought another more 
costly, it may be, but not so precious as the one 
that was hallowed by her prayers and tears. But 
there is imminent danger of your losing the Bible 
that you now have, and losing it in a still sadder 
way, by losing the grip of faith upon it. The 
binding may be left and the printed pages all in- 
tact, but the Bible as a Bible may for you have 
slipped away. 

I had a precious boy long ago, now safely 
sheltered in the upper fold, who loved me dearly 
while I had him here, and who delighted in noth- 
ing more than to clamber up the stairs to my 
study and sit at my feet on the floor and look at 
the “ picture books” I gave him. 

One day in my absence he mounted the chair 
at my desk, and seeing my Bible open, and an 
inkstand and a sponge very temptingly near at 
hand, he proceeded to make for me an illustrated 
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Bible by passing the ink-saturated sponge over its 
pages. Blessed boy! he meant not to ruin my 
Bible, but he did. He was only a “little tot,” and 
so I kissed him and forgave him. But what shall 
be said of the “ grave and venerable seigniors,” 
who year after year are delightedly engaged in 
this same blotting business? Men have ever been 
accustomed to execrate the memory of Jehoia- 
kim, king of Judah, who with his penknife cut 
out the leaves of the book of God and threw them 
in the fire, and are we to be expected patiently 
to look on while the destructive critics, with their 
knives sharpened upon German whetstones, are 
cutting out page after page of holy writ? 

The book survived the impious rage of Jehoia- 
kim, but alas for Jehoiakim! The book will sur- 
vive the attacks of its modern critics, but alas for 
the critics themselves and those who take counsel 
of them! For them the Bible is a lost book as 
truly as it was in the days of old Manasseh. 

And then again, even though faith in the Bible 
be not gone it may be practically lost through 
sheer neglect. It has happened in the Sunday- 
school, which, though presumably built upon the 
Bible, is often ill provided with the book, and 
instead of it in many a class there is “ nothing 
but leaves ”’—“‘ Lesson Leaves.” 

And in the pulpit, though still retained upon 
the desk out of deference to ancient and time- 
honored usage, how frequently only the barest 
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shred of it is brought into requisition by the 
preacher, and that shred which he takes for a text 
he simply uses as a point of departure—a point 
to which he never returns in the course of his 
sermon, but preaches out of his head instead of 
out of the book, spinning airy cobwebs instead of 
giving the famishing people the pure milk or the 
strong meat of the word. 

And out of our individual homes, and hearts, 
and lives it is in danger of being lost. We are so 
cumbered with the cares of life, so infatuated 
with the pleasures of life, so hot-footed in the 
pursuit of the almighty dollar that we have left 
little or no time for the perusal of the Bible. And 
what time we do have is apt to be monopolized 
by other books. Even as far back as Solomon’s 
time, it was said that “of making many books 
there is no end,” but what would the wise man 
say if he were living now? Tons upon tons, tons 
upon tons, hundreds of thousands of tons of 
books are being dumped by the printing-press 
over all the face of the earth, and under them the 
Bible is in danger of being buried out of sight. 
And the daily newspaper, especially the Sunday 
newspaper—that “abomination of desolation,” 
standing where it ought not!—that clinging curse 
entailed by the Civil War falls like a pall upon 
our Christian homes, and shuts out the light 
which would otherwise stream from the pages of 
God’s book. 
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And Christian people, such as are not absorbed 
in the Sunday papers, are sometimes so absorbed 
in religious work as scarcely to have leisure left 
to feed their own souls on the word of God. And 
so the book is largely lost to them. And this is 
what ails the church to-day. The pulpit has lost 
its grip on the people because the preacher has 
lost his grip on the Bible. He has let go the 
two-edged sword of the Spirit, and is flourishing 
instead a baton all bedecked with ribbons. He is 
playing at preaching instead of fighting like a 
man who is dead in earnest. 

And this is what is the matter with the pew. 
This is why there is so little love and faith and 
hope, and why such soft susceptibility to sin, and 
- such readiness to be caught by every fad that the 
devil sets afloat, and to be carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, and to be overborne by every 
wave of trouble. They have none of the stable 
anchorage and solid stamina of those whose de- 
light is in the law of the Lord and who meditate 
upon it day and night. 

In the bosom of many a man who has practi- 
cally lost the Bible, there is sometimes awakened 
a painful consciousness of the dropping out of 
his life of that which once gave to him the sweet- 
est solace and the noblest inspiration, and he is 
disposed to cry with Job: “ Oh, that I were as in 
months past, as in the days when God preserved 
me, when his candle shone upon my head, and 
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when by his light I walked through darkness!” 
And this leads up to the question as to 


II. How the lost Bible may be found. 


You remember how you found it first. Long 
had you had it in your hands, but it was as unin- 
telligible as a Delphic Oracle and as dark as Mam- 
moth Cave. It was to you a sealed book, and you 
had no power to loose the seals. In your ex- 
tremity you reached out your hands unto God, 
and prayed, “ Lord, lift thou upon me the light of 
thy countenance!”’ Then something happened as 
a consequence of which you saw the light—God’s 
light. 

Some of you may remember to have heard the 
story of a man who afterward became eminent 
in public life, but who in very early childhood 
was counted little better than a fool. He was 
always to be found at the foot of his class, and 
was the butt of the boys, and was to the teacher 
“a thorn in the flesh ’—not by reason of his vi- 
ciousness, but his invincible stupidity. He was 
the only son of his mother, and she was a widow. 
She did her best to stimulate his sluggish powers, 
if indeed his feeble mental faculties deserved the 
name of powers at all, but apparently in vain. 
On ore occasion when the school in which he 
was a pupil was to give an entertainment, the 
poor mother besought the principal to give her 
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boy “a piece to speak,” hoping thus to make him 
feel that he was not an utter “ derelict.” The 
officer appealed to reluctantly consented, and the 
mother undertook the task of teaching him the 
piece, but after hours of patient labor not a line 
was the boy able to repeat. At the last the 
mother, frantic with despair, dropped on her 
knees and cried, “O God, have pity upon me, 
for my poor boy is a fool!’’ The boy overheard 
her, and in sympathy with her felt as if his heart 
would break; and something did break, only it 
was not his heart, but something in his head, as 
he afterward declared. All the blood in his body 
seemed to rush to his brain, and something gave 
way, and his mind was flooded as with sudden 
sunburst, and throwing his arms about his 
mother’s neck, he exclaimed, “‘ Mother, I can say 
it now,” and say it he did, every word of it with- 
out a break, and many other things he delightedly 
repeated that he had vainly tried to learn at 
school, and from that hour, as with preternatu- 
rally quickened faculties, he forged ahead until he 
became the foremost scholar in the school, and 
afterward rose to be one of the most distin- 
guished jurists in the land. 

Something like unto that happened when 
“God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness,” shone into your heart to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. And “ beholding as in a mirror 
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the glory of the Lord, you were changed into the 
same image, from glory unto glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” That mirror was the 
word of God, and as you rapturously gazed into 
it you declared you had never seen it in this wise 
before. You had found the Bible. 

But maybe you have lost it since—lost it as 
Manasseh lost it; strange gods have come in with 
all their train of trumpery, and the Bible has been 
“hidden among the stuff.” You have sought 
satisfaction in dallying with these strange de- 
lights, but there has always been a consciousness 
of an aching void, which such things could never 
fill. You have had enough of religion to spoil 
the world, and you have enough of the world to 
spoil religion. And so there is “no light, but 
rather darkness visible,” and you are miserably 
groping through the gloom toward your grave, 
and all because you have lost the only light that 
can illumine this world of sorrows and sin. 
Would you find your lost Bible? Look for it in 
the house of God. That is where they found it 
in the time of King Josiah. Linger lovingly in 
the King’s courts, with an earnest longing in your 
heart “to behold the beauty of the Lord and to 
inquire in his temple,” and you shall find it. 

And slacken the speed at which you are racing 
after worldly goods. There is no Scripture 
which says, “ He that runs shall read,” but “ He 
that reads shall run.” God’s plan is not to 
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read as we run, but to read first, and then in- 
spired by the reading to run. Once on a time I 
discovered on awaking, while aboard a sleeping- 
car, that whenever I undertook to read a line 
every word was strangely cut in two, so that only 
half of it was legible. An awful apprehension of 
approaching blindness seized me. On arriving at 
my destination I hurried to an oculist, who 
mightily relieved me by assuring me that there 
was nothing in the world the matter with my 
eyes, but that I had been driving my brain at too 
hot a pace and needed to slow up if I would avert 
a breakdown. 

Let us learn the meaning of taking time to be 
holy, and taking time for the patient and pious 
pondering of the word of God. 

Many a Scripture is like a sleeping child, at 
which, if you only gaze long and steadily enough, 
it will open its eyes, and you will look down into 
the very depths of God’s wells of truth. 

Would you find your lost Bible? Clear away 
all the rubbish that has been allowed to cover 
it up. It was thus that Hilkiah found it in the 
time of King Josiah. And above all—po it. If 
any man fails to do the duty that he knows, and 
that is clearly set before him in the word of God, 
there shall presently settle a cloud upon the very 
word itself, and in that cloud it shall be caught 
away. But “if any man will do his will he shall 
know of the doctrine,” and as he goes forward in 


the doing the light shall shine more and mot 
unto the perfect day, and presently he shall | 
ready exultingly to say: 


What glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun; 

It gives a light to every age— 
It gives, but borrows none. 
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Anp Isaac digged again the wells of water, which th 
had digged in the days of Abraham his father; for t 
Philistines had stopped them after the death of ee 
ham; and he called their names after the names by ~ 
which his father had called them. 5 Ee: 
—Genesis 26:18 
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It is evident that Isaac was not the kind of man 
who is now all abroad, and who is known as 
the progressive, wide-awake, up-to-date theolo- 
gian, or he would have shown that he was an 
original investigator by sinking wells in new 
localities, and to prove that he was no traditional- 
ist, he would at least have called them by some 
other names than those by which his father called 
them. But Isaac was seeking not for glory but 
for water, and he knew just where it could be 
found in purity and plenty. He had drunk in his 
boyhood of the wells that his father had digged, 
and he still retained the memory of the delicious 
freshness of their waters. The Philistines had 
stopped them, but he knew there was water there, 
and therefore he digged for water! 

It is of water I would speak. Thank God for 
water! Of all the beverages that ever were 
brewed, water is the most delicious and also the 
most essential. It is the life of all life. The tiny 
flower lifts its cup to catch the pearly drops as 
they distil in the dew or descend in the shower, 


and the mighty monarch of the forest sends its 
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roots deep down to drink it up. The beasts of the 
field go lowing till they find it, and the birds of 
the air never rest their wings till they have dipped 
their beaks in its crystal flood, and then they lift 
their heads as if in thanksgiving to Him who 
openeth his hand and satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing. 

The lips of the fevered child cry out in the 
darkness of the night for ‘‘ Water, mamma; 
mamma, please give me a drink of water.” And 
all over the field of battle, where rank after rank 
of brave men have been mowed down by shot 
and shell, may be heard the pitiful cries of the 
wounded for “ Water! Water!’’ And every- 
where and always, as a rule, one of the last in- 
telligible signals given is for water to moisten 
the dying lips. 

Most fortunate it is, therefore, that of all the 
blessings God has bestowed upon us, water is one 
of the most abundant. Out of the cloudless sky 
it is distilled in gentle dews, and out of cloudy 
skies it is poured in copious showers. At the foot 
of almost every hill it gushes in crystal springs, 
and down through the valleys it rolls in majestic 
rivers, and in wide, wide seas it laves the shores 
of the continents; while everywhere underneath 
the continents are watery strata, that may be 
tapped by sinking wells. Our infinitely gracious 
God has so provided that wherever man may 
pitch his tent or build his home, there he can find 
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satisfaction for his thirst and irrigation for his 
fields. 

We are beginning to understand this better 
than we used to do, and hence “ the Great Ameri- 
can Desert” has been obliterated from the map, 
and where once was only arid desolation now 
harvests wave, and flowers bloom, and cities 
thrive with myriads of industries. 

If he is a benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass to grow where there was only one be- 
fore, what shall be said of him who opens up a 
springing well that sends its limpid waters far 
afield to make fertile pastures, where awhile ago 
there was only a desert waste? And this is just 
what God’s people have been doing, in every land 
and in every age of human history. “ Passing 
through the valley of weeping they make it a 
place of springing fountains.” 

And this was allegorized by the habit which 
distinguished the patriarchs of digging wells 
wherever they went. Abraham, “ the father of 
the faithful,” set the pace, and Isaac his son 
tracked closely after him; not only digging wells 
on his own account, but opening up those which 
the Philistines had stopped after the death of 
Abraham, and “he called them by the names by 
which his father had called them.” 

Why the Philistines stopped them we are left 
to conjecture. Possibly, because of their hatred 
of Abraham they would fain efface every me- 
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morial of him from the earth, especially when 
these were of such a sort that they might be serv- 
iceable to his posterity. Possibly, because these 
wells were not of their own digging; for there 
have always been men mean enough to be ready 
to disparage and even to destroy anything of 
which they were not themselves the originators. 

Possibly, it was just sheer, wanton wickedness, 
such as possesses the devil himself, who takes an 
infernal satisfaction in the spoliation of every- 
thing useful and beautiful that he finds within his 
reach. 

Now it is pertinent to remark, as suggested by 
this record, that all along our pilgrim pathway 
God, in his good providence, has sunk for. us 
Wells of Salvation, out of which it is our privi- 
lege to “draw water with joy” for the refresh- 
ment of our souls. 

But the Philistines are not all dead, so it comes 
to pass that by them these wells are sometimes 
choked, so as to make them almost unusable by 
the wayfarers that so sorely need them. Let us 
pause by the well-curb, as Jesus did at Sychar, 
and devoutly ponder the lessons God would have 
us learn from these choked wells. Of only three 
I propose to speak. And first of all 


I. The well of Scripture. 


It has been said that “ truth lies at the bottom 
of a well.” And this is as true of God’s truth as 
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any other. But why should it be necessary to go 
so deep for that which is so essential to our very 
life? 

The same question may be asked respecting or- 
dinary water. And the answer would be that it 
was not always so. There were no wells in Eden, 
for we read that “a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden.” 

And in the heavenly land of which John had 
a vision he saw no wells, but he says the angel 
“shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb.”’ 

Pure fountains gushing at the base of sunny 
slopes; rippling streams flowing through flowery 
meads; a noble river such as that on whose banks 
flourished the tree of life—all these seem con- 
gruous enough, but wells, where the water has to 
be dug for and then laboriously drawn to the 
surface, these would have been out of place in the 
original paradise, and would seem to be no less 
so in the heavenly Canaan. 

But here on earth there is need of wells. The 
reason must be that something has happened here. 
Some cataclysm has occurred, some dislocation 
of strata, some subsidence of the life-giving water 
to a lower level, as a consequence of which we 
have to dig for it to reach it. Hence the necessity 
for wells, and especially for the well of Scripture. 
» There was no Bible in Eden, nor was there 
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need of one, for our first parents communed di- 
rectly and lovingly with their Maker. Nor will 
there be any Bible in heaven, for the blest inhab- 
itants of that world shall see God’s face, and walk 
in the light of his countenance forever. But here 
and now “ we see through a glass darkly.” Far 
away we are from the everlasting hills, and the 
water that flows from beneath the throne down to 
this sin-wrecked world can only be reached by a 
well sunk through the manifold incrustations of 
human imperfection. Long time was the well in 
digging. Century upon century—not less than 
fifteen centuries it occupied, and a long succes- 
sion of mighty men of God toiled at it. Kings, 
and priests, and patriarchs, and prophets, and 
apostles of our Lord, and our Lord himself, who 
opened up the profoundest depths of grace and 
truth, that he might give to the perishing the 
water of life, and then standing by the well-curb, 
he cries, “‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him, it shall be in him a fountain 
springing up into everlasting life.” Such is the 
well of Scripture. 

But somebody will be ready to ask, Was there 
then no water of life for thirsty souls till, after 
the weary roll of the ages, the well of Scripture 
was absolutely finished? I answer by asking, 
Who does not know that in digging an ordinary 
well one often comes to scanty water-bearing 
strata, yielding water not indeed enough to satisfy 
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the desire of the digger, but enough to stimulate 
the hope and expectation of finding more abun- 
dant veins by going deeper down. Even so there 
was more or less of the water of life trickling on 
down through all the ages, until, in the fulness of 
time, Jesus came, and his cross was planted, and 
his tomb was opened, and “ life and immortality 
were brought to light.” Then the last of the 
rocky strata had been pierced, and there was the 
full outgush of the long-pent-up water, while the 
voice of the eternal Son of God proclaimed, “I 
am come that they might have life and have it 
more abundantly.” 

Thus, at last, was the well finished amid the 
hallelujahs of earth and heaven. This precious 
legacy has been bequeathed to us to have and to 
hold; to appreciate and appropriate; and to dis- 
seminate through all the channels that the Lord 
may open up to us. 

Never were there so many curious investiga- 
tors gathered about this well, with all the formid- 
able apparatus of their so-called “ scientific 
methods,” as to-day, sending down their petty 
scholastic scoops and scraping off little handfuls 
of earth from its sides, which they take into the 
laboratory for critical analysis, and ever and 
anon they gravely tell us they have found no 
water. Of course they have found no water. 
Men are apt to find what they look for, and they 
were not after water—but dirt. Appropriately 
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might one say to them in the language of the 
woman of Samaria, “Sir, ye have nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep.” 

Such an one as Paul, however, with a great 
bucket and a mighty “sweep,” sends his bucket 
away down and brings it up brimming with the 
water of life, and as he poises it on the curb, he 
cries, “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come and 
drink!” But even he has not touched bottom, 
and as he bends above the brink and looks down 
into that mirror in which the Almighty glasses 
himself, he cries adoringly, “Oh, the depths! ” 

Very precious is the water which, flowing forth 
from this exhaustless well, makes this otherwise 
desert world bloom with the beauty and rejoice 
with the fruitfulness of the very garden of God. 

The grandest lives, like those of Paul, and Say- 
onarola, and Augustine, and Luther, and How- 
ard, and Wilberforce, and Livingstone, and Glad- 
stone, and Washington, and Lincoln, have drawn 
their noblest inspiration from it. The most beau- 
tiful charities and the grandest civilizations have 
been developed by it. The sweetest consolations 
for the toiling, the sorrowing, and the dying have 
been furnished by it. 

Many a poor shipwrecked mariner, on the 
storm-swept sea of life, has laid hold of the truth 
in this old book and been drawn ashore to be 
saved forever. And many a bereaved and dis- 
consolate pilgrim, who has next to nothing left 
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of comfort in this wide world but this same book 
hugs it to his aching heart, and cries: 


Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine. 


In view of all this, ought it not to be a matter of 
profound amazement that any human being, es- 
pecially any one professing to be a Christian 
scholar, should devote his life not to strengthen- 
ing but to weakening faith in this blessed book, 
and should dedicate all his powers of critical 
acumen not to the opening up but to the stopping 
up of this God-given well, upon whose free flow 
the very salvation of the world depends? 

Oh, for more God-fearing Isaacs to shame the 
Philistines and to counterwork the infernal mis- 
chief they are doing! Hard beside the well of 
Scripture is 


II. The well of prayer. 


There is an upper as well as a lower deep, and 
from that also we are permitted to draw. Hence, 
the psalmist, looking up to God in heaven, exult- 
ingly exclaims, “ All my springs are in thee.” 

I have stood at the foot of the “ Switchback 
Railroad,” in Pennsylvania, and have seen a 
train of empty cars climbing the mountain while 
a train of coal-laden cars was descending on 
another track. . 

Even so, I have imagined to myself an endless 
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succession of empty buckets strung along a gold- 
en chain ascending through the skies to the very 
throne of God, while another line of buckets, brim- 
ming with blessings, were descending through 
the skies to earth. Those empty buckets are the 
prayers of the saints; that golden chain is com- 
posed of the linked and unbreakable promises of 
God. The hand that grasps it is the hand of 
faith, and those overflowing buckets are the an- 
swers God sends from his throne on high. 
Unlimited supplies are at our command so long 
as the line of communication is open. And this 
was the secret of the floodtide of power that 
marked the progress of the early church. They 
had seen their Lord ascend to heaven, and before 
his ascension he had promised to send them power 
from on high. Hence their eyes were hopefully 
lifted toward the hills, whence help was expected 
to come. They had none of the adventitious, not 
to say meretricious aids which the modern church 
is only too ready to invoke. All the powers of 
earth and hell were arrayed against them, and 
the only way open to them was that leading to 
the throne. And this they used continually, and 
thus the inflow of power kept up, and the work 
of conquest went on. Thus is it ever. The 
church never fails so long as there is uninter- 
rupted communication with heaven. The church 
is represented as a “ watered garden,” but it is 
not a garden that is watered by showers. We 
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have access to an exhaustless well, and all that 
we need is the grip of faith on the promises of 
God to flood the world with the water of life. But 
there be many in these days who would have us 
believe that this well has gone dry, and as faith 
alone can draw water out of it, by destroying faith 
in it, they would practically close it for all Chris- 
tian uses. In this regard there has been a lam- 
entable change within the memory of many of us 
now living. 

I had the happiness to be reared in a Christian 
home, and was taught to believe in the literal 
truth of the book of God, and instructed by it. 
I was simple-hearted enough to believe that I 
could go to God with all my wants, and that 
making them known to him in prayer I had the 
utmost assurance that he would hear and some- 
how help. If I lost my way in the woods, that 
he would guide me home if I asked him. If my 
mother were sick and likely to die, it was not 
a vain thing for me to beg the Great Physician 
to cool her fever and ease her pain. But later 
along I went to college and came to be a sopho- 
more, and what a sophomore doesn’t know is 
not worth knowing. I learned about “ the laws 
of nature,’ and that there was a sacredness in 
the laws of nature, as expounded by philoso- 
phy, that made them inviolable, even by the God 
of nature. Fire will burn, water will drown, and 
lions if hungry will devour, and hence if Sha- 
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drach, Meshach, and Abednego were now cast into 
a fiery furnace there would presently be noth- 
ing left of them but three small cinders; if Daniel 
were now thrown into a den of hungry lions he 
would be torn to pieces in a moment; and if 
Jonah were now thrown overboard into a stormy 
sea that would be the last of Jonah. And all be- 
cause of the supposed immutability of the laws of 
nature. I, indeed, may interpose my personality to 
arrest the operation of the laws of nature, as when 
I interfere with the action of gravity by catch- 
ing a falling body; but according to the latest 
philosophy, God cannot interpose his personality 
anywhere in the universe he has made, but sits 
in the midst of the multitudinous works of his 
hands as impotent as any of the gilt gods, that 
dumb and dead look down from the altars of 
heathenism. Of what use to pray to such a God, 
whose ears are deaf and whose hands are tied? 
And thus with a lot of rubbish which they call 
“the laws of nature,” men are trying to choke 
up the well of prayer. A plague on the Philis- 
tines who are doing it, even though they call 
themselves philosophers. Another precious well 
is that of 


III. Christian experience. 


Christianity is not a creed nor a code, but an 
inner life—a life that is “hid with Christ in 
God.” It is such a life as Christ represents when 
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he says, “ Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall become in him a well 
of water, springing up into eternal life.” There 
is great significance in that saying. “It shall be 
in him.” And this helps to an understanding of 
Paul’s declaration, “I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am therewith to be content.” Not 
that he was satisfied with past attainments, as 
no man ought ever to be; for Paul was continu- 
ally pressing forward toward loftier heights, but 
he meant to say that he was independent of mere 
local conditions and material surroundings. The 
water of an artesian well, through subterranean 
channels, comes from far-away mountain peaks, 
and tends to rise as high as its source. Even so, 
grace in the heart is conveyed by secret channels 
from the very throne of God, and hence we sing: 


Rivers to the ocean run, 
Nor stay in all their course; 
Fire, ascending, seeks the sun, 
Both speed them to their source. 
So, a soul that’s born of God 
Pants to view his glorious face; 
Upward tends to his abode 
To rest in his embrace. 


At the beginning of a genuine Christian life, such 
is apt to be the upspringing of the soul toward 
God and heaven. It is like the gush of an artesian 
well, But all wells are not so. There are some 
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that are nothing but “holes in the ground,” of 
which Peter speaks in his description of hypo- 
crites as “ wells without water,” that mock you 
with a false pretense. And then there are other 
wells in which there is real water, but at so great 
a depth that, looking down, you scarcely get a 
glint of it, and so difficult is it to obtain a drop of 
it that one is sometimes led to question whether 
there be any there at all. Pity that there is not 
continuous, joyous overflow as there was at first, 
when Jesus all the day long was your joy and 
your song, and all the world seemed keeping time 
to the music that thrilled your heart-strings. How 
real religion was! How insignificant the world 
seemed, and how far away; and how large heaven 
loomed, how near! How exultingly you cried: 
Should all the forms that men devise 
Assault my faith with treacherous art, 


I'd call them vanity and lies 
And bind the gospel to my heart. 


But alas, alas, as the years have flown the beatific 
vision has faded, and the song has died away on 
your lips, and the water-level has been lowered in 
the well. No longer is there overflow, but you 
must drop a bucket or use a force-pump, and even 
then get little water for your pains. The trouble 
is the well is choked. A single sin will choke it. 
It may not be what would be counted a deadly 
sin. A little sin will do it if unrepented of and 
unforsaken. 
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And other things besides impurities may choke 
a well. A cartload of grass will do it as com- 
pletely as a carload of compost. There are many 
things, not intrinsically evil, that will check the 
flow of the Christian life. Grass is not like 
the poisonous hemlock or the deadly nightshade. 
It is good for cattle but not for corn, because it 
absorbs the juices which should nourish the grain. 
Even so there are many things which are not 
themselves downright wicked, that tend to sap the 
strength of the Christian life and choke the well 
of Christian experience. 

Even simple disuse will choke a well. Some 
years ago I had the sad satisfaction of revisiting 
the little country place where I was born. The 
dear old folks were gone; the blessed “ boys ” 
were gone; the old house was gone, saving one 
poor, tottering chimney that, sentinel-like, guarded 
the sacred spot, while in the yard there was still 
the old well, with its now broken windlass and 
its battered bucket, “ The moss-covered bucket, 
the iron-bound bucket that hung in the well.” I 
used to think that there never was such water in 
the world as that which brimmed in that bucket 
when I was a boy, and many a time when way- 
worn and weary in my long life-journey, I have 
looked back to that well with much the same 
feeling as that which swelled in the heart of 
David when, remembering his old home at Beth- 
lehem, he cried, in the stress of battle, “‘ Oh, that 
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one would give me a drink of the water of the 
well of Bethlehem which is by the gate! ”’ 

Reverently I approached this old well of my 
childhood, but around its curb the rank grass 
waved, and amid the grass a serpent lifted his 
threatening head and flashed his forked tongue. 
Leaning over the crumbling curb and looking 
down, I saw not the glint of limpid water but 
only green slime, over whose surface “ creeping 
things did crawl with legs,’ and shudderingly I 
withdrew from the spot. 

Deep down there somewhere was the vein of 
living water, which my father struck long time 
ago, connecting that well with the distant hills, 
but it no longer flowed for human refreshment. 
The well was choked. Disuse had choked it. 

Thus it has been in the experience of many a 
human soul. When constantly drawn upon, the 
experience has been fresh and full and clear, but 
the well has been neglected; the years have come 
and gone; their wash has poured into the well; 
the rank weeds of worldliness have grown up 
around the curb, and among them the brood of 
the serpent wriggle and hiss, and angels weep 
over the choked well. O my brother, my sister, 
clear away the weeds; crush with your heel the 
serpent’s head; begin again to draw water from 
the well, and draw and draw and draw, and the 


more you draw the clearer will be the water and» 


the fuller will be the flow. 
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For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
—Philippians 1: 


i. 


XII 
EARTH AND HEAVEN 


Not easy is it to choke Vesuvius or quench its 
fires. It has all the earth’s great heart of fire 
upon which to draw. Harder still was it to sup- 
press the fire of holy joy that flamed forth from 
the heart of the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
for it had all heaven to draw upon. The trou- 
ble with the most of us is our miserable short- 
sightedness. Like Elisha’s servant, we recognize 
only the presence of the threatening Syrians on 
the low-lying plain, and do not lift our eyes to 
see the chariots of God on the encompassing 
mountains. We are oppressed and distressed by 
the pressure of the things seen and temporal, and 
hence we are ready to cry out with Elisha’s serv- 
ant, “ Alas, Master, what shall we do?” or with 
Jacob, “ All these things are against me.” But 
Paul’s gaze was riveted on the unseen and eternal, 
and hence, whether pelted with stones at Lystra, 
beaten with rods and imprisoned in a dungeon at 
Philippi, shipwrecked at Malta, or confronted by 
the executioner at Rome, he could always trium- 
phantly exclaim, “ Thanks be to God who giveth 


us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
203 
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The letter from which my text is taken was 
written to the Philippians from Paul’s prison in 
Rome, and no lighthouse that was ever reared 
ever sent forth such far-reaching radiance; no 
power-house that was ever built, such dynamic 
thrills as that house in which Paul was a happy 
prisoner. Paul’s brethren at Philippi were greatly 
depressed because their beloved father in the 
gospel, who was also the foremost propagator of 
the gospel in the world, was ignominiously im- 
mured in a Roman prison. He writes this letter 
to assure them of the sweet serenity of his own 
soul, and of the further fact that the things which 
had happened to him had “ turned out rather to 
the furtherance of the gospel”; for he said, the 
brethren at Rome so far from being intimidated 
by his imprisonment had been roused to higher 
heroism; and as to his own work of evangeliza- 
tion, his imprisonment by the Roman government 
brought him in such close contact with the officials 
of that government as to enable him deftly to 
plant some gospel dynamite under the very throne 
of Cesar, which by and by was to go off and 
shake the whole Roman empire from center to 
circumference. 

There was another thing, however, that seemed 
more deplorable than Paul’s imprisonment and 
one more likely to depress the spirit and almost 
break the heart of the great apostle, and that was 
the fact that, while many of those who preached 
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the gospel, preached it in love and in hearty, 
sympathetic co-operation with Paul, knowing that 
he was “ set for the defense of the gospel,” others 
filled with envy because of Paul’s colossal figure 
and world-wide fame—for even ministers of the 
gospel have sometimes shown themselves capable 
of this meanest of all human distempers—these 
envious preachers, while in some sense preaching 
Christ, never missed an opportunity to make a 
thrust at Paul. And so they stirred up conten- 
tion and strife hoping to add to Paul’s afflictions, 
and this greatly aggravated and discouraged 
Paul’s loyal friends at Philippi. But Paul was an 
invincible and irrepressible optimist, as witness 
these ringing utterances: “ What then? notwith- 
standing, every way, whether in pretense, or in 
truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do re- 
joice, yea, and will rejoice. For I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation through your prayer, 
and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to my earnest expectation and my hope, 
that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with 
all boldness, as always, so now also Christ shall 
be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, 
or by death.” And then he breaks out in the 
jubilant language of my text, a single golden 
sentence that ought to be engraven on every 
Christian heart and wrought out in every Chris- 
tian life, “ For to me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain.” This epitomizes Paul, and reveals the 
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secret of the ever-abounding joy and ever-widen- 
ing success of this most masterful of men, who 
in his consecrated life and triumphant death came 
as near being an ideal Christian as any man that 
ever lived since the man, Christ Jesus, ascended 
to heaven. 

The ideal Christian is a citizen of two worlds. 
His work is on earth and his home is in heaven. 
Of his true conception of and right relation to 
these two worlds, I propose to speak as the Lord 
by his grace shall enable me. 

There have been Christians, and there still are 
some, who concern themselves chiefly with 
thoughts of heaven. Their favorite hymns are, 
“T would not live alway,” “ Arise, my soul, and 
stretch thy wings, thy better portion trace.” 
They dwell delightedly on the glories that await 
them in the world beyond the skies, but sometimes 
are so absorbed in thoughts like these as to be 
unmindful of the pressing practical obligations of 
this present workday world of sin and sorrow. 
They overlook the wounded man by the wayside 
and starving Lazarus at the gate. Other Chris- 
tians there are who are out of all patience with 
that type of piety, which seems to them nothing 
other than sublimated selfishness, and so they de- 
vote themselves with utmost philanthropic ear- 
nestness to the betterment of earthly conditions. 
“Never mind,” they say, or seem to say, “ about 
any other world than this; our business is with 
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this.” And in the case of many of them, if the 
truth must be told, they seem to be so in love with 
this present world that they would be glad to 
abide right here forever, and devote themselves 
to making a heaven below rather than to take 
their chance with any heaven above. 

There is still another class of people who bear 
the Christian name, and we fear that this is the 
largest class of all, who care little for earth ex- 
cept for what they can get out of it in the way 
of amusement, enjoyment, emolument, and little 
for heaven except as a choice of the less of two 
evils when they are obliged to leave the world 
they love. They do for this world only what they 
have to in order to quiet their consciences, and to 
secure the respect of their fellow-men, and they 
do for that other world only what they have to, 
in order to warrant some little hope of entering 
there after leaving here. Whether such _half- 
baked Ephraims, such worldly conformed pro- 
fessors of religion will stand the test when the 
searchlight of the judgment shall be turned upon 
them, and the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed, is not for mortal man to declare in ad- 
vance of the judgment. But, meanwhile, that we 
be not overwhelmed with confusion and despair 
in that day, and that we may “ assure our hearts 
before him,” let us honestly seek to test ourselves 
by the standard Paul has given us when out of 
the depths of a regenerate heart he cries, “ For to 
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me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.”’ This is the 
only adequate conception and representation of 
the Christian life on earth and in heaven. 

I. First, then, as to the Christian in his life here 
on the earth. At the very outset it ought to be 
said that the Christian man is the only man that 
lives at all. Others exist, but mere existence is 
not life. A man who has an animated body, and 
whose mind is a perfect blank, is dead at the top, 
and does not live in any true and proper sense; 
and the man who is a thinking man, but who has 
no spirit by which to apprehend the things of God, 
is spiritually dead in the fullest sense. This is the 
sad state of every umnregenerate man. “ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit, 
for they are foolishness to him.” Christ came to 
this lost race that was dead in trespasses and sins 
to reimpart the life that it had lost. “ I am come 
that they might have life.”’ The first Adam died 
when he sinned, even as the Lord had threatened, 
and “ he begat a son in his own likeness,” and he 
could not impart ‘what he did not have. We 
therefore belong to a race of degenerates, as 
being descendants of the first Adam. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and the Son of man, is 
the second Adam. ‘In him is life’; “in him all 
fulness dwells.” By faith we become one with 
him. ‘“ He that believeth on the Son hath life ”’; 
but the life is from him, and hence Paul cries, 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. The 
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life that I now live is by faith of the Son of God.” 
Therefore, when Paul says that for him to live 
is Christ, his meaning is that Christ is the very 
essence of his life; for ‘‘ Christ was formed in 
him, the hope of glory,’’ and in this sense. Christ 
was the life of his life. And not only so, but 
Christ was the love of his life. In order to live, 
in any true and proper sense, there must be some- 
thing to live for, some motive that stimulates 
to action, and the motives are as various, as mul- 
titudinous as are the appetites and passions, the 
tastes, the aspirations, and the idiosyncrasies of 
human nature. 

What is your life, your ruling passion, your 
main pursuit? Many a man would be mightily 
ashamed if these questions were answered for 
him, or by him, truthfully. Here is one who 
lives as the swine that eat out of a trough and 
wallow in the mire. He has not an aspiration 
above the level of the trough. If asked what he 
lives for, if he truthfully answered, he would 
say, “ For to me to live is to gratify merely my 
animal appetites.’ Another lives merely to make 
a display of his person, his property, his horses, 
his jewels, his talents, that his less-favored fel- 
lows may look on or listen with green-eyed envy. 
Another, if he told the truth, would say, “ For 
to me to live is to make money and save it. I 
care nothing for the show of it; what I want is 
the thing itself, the proud consciousness of pos- 
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session.”’ Another, ‘‘ For to me to live is to learn. 
I love learning for its own sake. To know the 
things in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, 
and in the waters under the earth, the secrets of 
the laboratory, the wonders of the observatory, 
the treasures that are stored in books, the truths 
that may be learned from living men—for these 
I live. The only trouble is that life is all too short, 
my eyes are all too dim, my head is all too small.” 
And so the insatiate seeker after knowledge, as 
the shades of death close in around him, strains 
his glazing eyes and whispers with white lips, “I 
want to know.” 

Another—it is a mother whose face wears a 
look of anxious care; her hands give evidence of 
tiresome toil. They are not the fair, plump, jew- 
eled hands of a frivolous daughter of fashion. 
She says: “‘ For to me to live is to care for this 
little brood of nestlings, that look to me for food 
and clothes and shelter. No time have I for any- 
thing else.’”’ And so in the midst of the never- 
ending round of washing, scrubbing, sweeping, 
cooking, sewing, nursing, she lives, until at last 
the poor tired hands are folded over a heart that 
has ceased forever its painful throbbing. This is 
beautiful and yet very pitiful. 

But here is one whose life anthem is pitched in 
the loftiest key, and it rings out clear and true, 
‘For to me to live is Christ.” Not that he is a 
wild-eyed fanatic, who has forgotten that he has 
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a body to be cared for; or a stern ascetic, who re- 
nounces all the sweetness of life which God has 
given us richly to enjoy, or who scorns the tread- 
mill round of business drudgery, and expects the 
Lord to feed him as he fed Elijah, or to support 
his family by miraculously multiplying his oil 
and meal. Not that he is an owlish ignoramus, 
who blinks at the light and loves darkness rather, 
for he loves God, and nothing kindles such desire 
to know as the love of God. Nor does this 
higher love extinguish or diminish the love of 
home and country, for all experience and ob- 
servation go to show that the most devoted hus- 
bands and wives, the purest patriots, and the 
broadest philanthropists, are those whose master- 
passion transcends all these put together. That 
master-passion dominated him who said, “ For 
to me to live is Christ.’’ And he also said: “ The 
love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus 
judge that if one died for all, then all died, that 
we who live should not henceforth live unto our- 
selves, but unto him who died for us and rose 
again.” There was never such a lover as Paul, 
and never such a self-sacrificing laborer for 
others as he. But it was the constraining love 
of Christ that girded and impelled him. Not for 
his own sake did he live, nor for the sake of his 
countrymen, nor for the sake of humanity, but 
he writes, “ ourselves, your servants, for Jesus’ 
sake,” the motive being a personal love for him 
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who loved him and gave himself for him. This 
is what he meant when he said, “‘ For to me to live 
is Christ,” and this is the Christian conception of 
life, and this is its highest realization. 

II. And now we set our faces toward the other 
world, and let this same man who has told us 
what life is tell us also what death is, in prospect 
and in fact, to the real child of God. Paul joy- 
fully declares it when he triumphantly exclaims, 
“ For to me to die is gain.’”’ And this is clearly the 
view of the New Testament Scriptures as it is 
presented on every page, but it is one that is too 
little apprehended by New Testament Christians. 
There are only too many whose spirit is that of 
him who sang: 

Shall such a worthless worm as I, 


Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be found at Thy right hand? 


The real fact is that they are afraid to die; they 
hate to think that they are growing old. Instead 
of singing, “Roll on, ye wheels of time, roll 
on,” they would put the brakes on the wheels 
and stop them altogether, were it in their power. 
They put death away from them as far as possi- 
ble, for the very thought of it makes them shud- 
der, and when they have been threatened with it, 
and have escaped from it, they speak of the escape 
as a deliverance from a great calamity. 

Many causes contribute to this feeling. One, 
doubtless, is the natural shrinking from a new 
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and strange experience that may be attended with 
dreadful throes. We dread even the dentist’s 
forceps, the surgeon’s knife, and fear crossing the 
ocean, especially if we have never ventured such 
voyage before. And so in the case of death, we 
have heard much and, maybe, seen something of 
“the pains, the groans, the dying strife,” and 
these “ fright our approaching souls away,” and 
we shrink back to life “fond of our prison and 
our clay.” And then, maybe, there is a solemn 
question sometimes raised as to whether we have 
ever really been born again, and whether we are 
justly entitled to sing, ‘‘ Heaven is my home.” 
At times there rolls in upon us an awful con- 
sciousness of sins committed and of duties left 
undone, and we wonder if the righteous Judge, 
in view of these, can say to us, “ Well done.” 
Thus “ conscience makes cowards of us all.” 

But besides all this, and in spite of all we say 
and sing about the glories of the other world, 
there is an underlying feeling that that other 
world is shadowy and ghostly, and not so real 
and satisfying as the one in which we now live. 
There may be miserable human beings, bankrupt 
in fortune and bereft of friends, wan and wasted 
invalids, confined to beds of languishing, and 
imprisoned for life by narrow walls; there may 
be those who are blind, and halt, and aged, and 
infirm, for whom life on earth has lost all charm, 
and who, therefore, would be glad to go almost 
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anywhere to escape from the hopeless, helpless 
conditions that encompass them here. But for 
the average man and woman, aglow with health 
and dwelling in a comfortable home, earning a 
fairly decent living, with friends to love and 
hopes to cheer, it does seem a dreadful thing to 
bid adieu to all these delightful surroundings 
and swing off into the vast unknown. We attend 
the funeral of a friend and look upon the pallid 
face, the closed eyes, the dumb lips; we follow the 
body to its final resting-place and hear the solemn 
words, “‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” and ask 
ourselves, “ Must I come to this?’ and we trem- 
ble as we realize that this will be presently our 
end. 

Let us seek now for a little while to get away 
from the coffin and the clod, and rise on the 
wings of Paul’s faith, yea, on the wings of our 
own faith, to a larger, clearer, nobler Christian 
view of the exchange of worlds, which worldly 
men call death, but which to a child of God is 
birth into immortality. Paul shrinks not from it, 
but in joyful anticipation of it cries, “ For to me 
to die is gain.” Paul was better competent to 
testify than any man who ever trod the earth, for 
he was the only man who before his final exodus 
was permitted to go prospecting into that prom- 
ised land, and then, like the spies who were sent 
over into Canaan, to come back and report how 
rich and fair a land it was, and ever after that 
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heavenly visitation he was homesick for the home 
land. Therefore, with all the glowing empha- 
sis of one who knows, he cries, “ For to me to 
die is gain.” Let us dwell upon the gain that 
shall be ours as well when we go hence, that we 
may attain to worthier views of the destiny that 
awaits us, and that we may no longer journey on 
with bowed heads and trembling hearts as if we 
were going to the grave instead of “ marching 
through Emmanuel’s lands to fairer worlds on 
high.” 

I. In the matter of our soul’s embodiinent there 
will be infinite gain for us. We are here “ in the 
body pent,” in what the Scriptures call a taber- 
nacle, and “we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened, not for that we would 
be unclothed but better clothed, that mortality 
might be swallowed up in life.” Paul calls this 
prison-body a “natural body,” a soul-body; that 
is, a body adapted to the uses of the soul. The 
body that we shall have he calls a “ spiritual 
body,” not a material body, but a body perfectly 
adapted to the spirit’s needs, and infinitely tran- 
scending this present sin-tainted body for all pur- 
poses of employment and enjoyment, and yet a 
very real body—not merely the ghostly semblance 
of one. Oh, what a joy to be invested with such a 
body! 

2. And in the matter of intellectual and spirit- 
ual enlargement, what gain for the Christians! 
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How we grapple now with overmastering prob- 
lems; how we strain our eyes, yet ever fail to 
penetrate the gloom; how we vainly try to rise; 
how the temples throb and the brain reels! Our 
wings are clogged with clay. What a joy to drop 
the clay and to know that 


Sin and sense no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul. 


What a joy to “know even as also we are 
known,” and to look up into a sky unclouded and 
breathe an air untainted! 

3. And what a gain in the matter of our place 
of habitation. I say “ place,” and need to say it, 
because so many fantastic speculators have filled 
the minds of men with the notion that heaven 
is nothing but a “state,” and yet since, for a 
finite being, a state without a place is a mere ab- 
straction, an inconceivable nonentity, they have 
thus by a subtle stroke of satanic legerdemain 
practically blotted out heaven, the real heaven, 
from the universe of God. For there cannot be 
in the bosom of any rational creature any yearn- 
ing for a state that is to be enjoyed nowhere 
and in company with nobody. The world we 
live in now is a place. I unhesitatingly con- 
fess my attachment to it. It is my home and 
long time has been and to me it is very beautiful. 
Shame on those who abuse a place like this that 
our Father has fitted up for us with such tender 
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care. It would be infinitely brighter and more 
beautiful if we had not sadly marred it with our 
iconoclastic hands. I am persuaded that he who 
so loved me that he came into this world to seek 
and to save me, who so loved me that he gave his 
life for me, will see to it that I am not worse off 
but infinitely better off when I go hence, and I 
am especially sure of this when I hear him say, 
before he leaves this world to ascend to his 
Father, “Let not your heart be troubled; ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. . . I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” Mark you, a place, a real 
place, and a place as much more beautiful than 
this as holiness is more beautiful than sin. 


Oh, could we all our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, 

And view the Canaan that we love 
With unbeclouded eyes. 


Could we but climb where Moses stood 
And look the landscape o’er, 

Not Jordan’s wave, nor death’s cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore. 


4. An infinite gain will there be in the matter 
of congenial occupation. For myself, I love to 
work. I pity the man who does not. He is 
neither fit for earth nor heaven. But the misery 
with many men, perhaps with most men, is that 
they are obliged to keep on doing the things that 
they heartily hate to do, and yet do them they 
must, keep on doing them they must, or starve. 
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Happy the man who has to do the things in 
which he delights. I thank my God that he has 
counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry. 
But even though you are doing continually the 
things that you love best, how frequently you 
struggle with difficulties and discouragements 
and find that though the spirit be willing the flesh 
is weak, and you long to run far away to some 
sequestered spot where you can rest your poor 
tired brain and relax your long-strung nerves 
that are tingling and ready to snap. Oh, to have 
nothing to do but what you delight to do, and to 
be able to do it without let or hindrance, and 
without disappointment in results, and to have 
all eternity to do it in—surely this is gain indeed. 

5. And what gain in the matter of congenial 
and enduring companionship. Oh, how much of 
mismatchment and of consequent misery there is 
in this world! How many there are who can say 
with one of old, “ My soul hath lain among 
thorns ”—a most uncomfortable bed is that. Oh, 
how happy they who dwell with the encompass- 
ment of human love, where eyes look love to eyes 
that speak again! But even then there falls the 
shadow of an awful fear as you shudderingly 
realize that this is all too beautiful to last. 

While Peter, James, and John were rejoicing 
in the presence of Moses and Elijah and Jesus, 
there settled down a cloud upon the mountain 
where they were, and “they feared as they en- 
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tered into the cloud,” and that cloud, you remem- 
ber, caught away Moses and Elijah. Even so 
when our domestic happiness has been at its 
highest there has sometimes settled down upon 
the sunlit home a darkling cloud, and we have 
felt the chill of an awful fear as it has enwrapped 
some one dear to us as life, and spirited the loved 
one away. But what a joy to realize that they 
have not gone to the grave, but to be with Him, 
and that presently we shall go to be with them, 
nevermore to be parted from them. Nor shall 
we dwell with these alone, but with “ the general 
assembly and church of the Firstborn, whose 
names are written in heaven ”’ but whose faces we 
have never seen. 

Oh, what joy to hold high converse with pa- 
triarchs, and priests, and prophets, and apostles, 
and all the holy, happy throng who have “ washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” And above all, to “see the King in 
his beauty.” That makes heaven. “In his pres- 
ence there is fulness of joy; at his right hand are 
pleasures forevermore.” 

O glorious hour, O blest abode, 
I shall be near and like my God; 


And sin and sense no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul. 


Said not the great apostle truly, “ For me to 
die is gain’’? 


XIII 
ATMOSPHERES 


In this sublime intercessory prayer, which Jesus 
offered for those he so dearly loved, and was so 
soon to leave, he asks for three great things for 
them, and these the best that God himself could 
give: (1) That they might be kept from the evil 
that continually threatened them. (2) That they 
might be sanctified in the truth. (3) That they 
all might be united in one, even as he and the 
Father were one. 

Of the second of these I propose to treat. And 
no theme that I could have chosen more urgently 
demands our devoutest thought. The word here 
rendered “sanctify”’ is employed in the Scrip- 
tures in two distinctly different and yet closely 
related significations. 

1. In the first sense, under the old dispensation 
the Sabbath was sanctified, and the tabernacle, and 
the temple, and the vessels, and the vestments of 
religion, in that they were solemnly separated 
from secular to sacred uses. And in this sense, 
under the new dispensation, every true believer 
is sanctified at the very moment of his entrance 
upon the life of faith—sanctified by the blood 
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of sprinkling, the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and the laying 
on of the unseen hands of the Great High Priest, 
who in that holy moment says: “I have chosen 
you and ordained you, that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit and that your fruit should re- 
main.” Any soul thus called out of darkness into 
light, and solemnly devoted to holy uses, is al- 
ready sanctified, however much of imperfection 
and of taint of sin may still adhere to it. And, 
therefore, Paul writing to the Corinthians, many 
of whom he elsewhere represents as anything but 
perfect saints, says, ‘ But ye are washed, ye are 
sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

In this sense sanctification is as complete in the 
beginning as it will be at the end. 

2. In another sense, sanctification means “ per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God ”—such per- 
fecting as comes to God’s people in the faithful 
use of the means of grace, which he has ap- 
pointed. This is that of which Paul speaks when 
he says, “ This is the will of God even your sanc- 
tification,” and for which he prays when he says, 
““May the God of peace sanctify you wholly,” 
and for which Jesus prayed in the weighty words 
of the text, “Sanctify them in the truth: thy 
word is truth.” 

I. Sanctification in this sense ought to be to 
every one of us a matter of profoundest concern- 
ment. 
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And yet so many pharisaical pretenders to 
superior spiritual attainments have been wont to 
flaunt this word in our faces, that the very men- 
tion of it is apt to provoke a revulsion of feeling, 
even in the minds of earnest Christian people. 
There is a prevalent and more or less well-founded 
impression that a man professing “ perfect sancti- 
fication’ is apt to be a perfect nuisance, while a 
meeting called for ‘‘ the promotion of holiness ” 
is commonly regarded as a conclave of cranks. 
It is hard, indeed, to have patience with men 
who are evermore sounding a trumpet before 
them and proclaiming themselves not the chief 
of sinners, after the manner of Paul, but the chief 
of saints, after the manner of the long-robed and 
long-faced hypocrites that Jesus was accustomed 
so unsparingly to denounce. It is recorded of the 
venerable Dr. Archibald Alexander, that after 
listening to a pretentious expounder of the 
“higher life,” he was asked by the young theo- 
logian who had done the expounding, but who 
had never met Doctor Alexander before, whether 
he had ever had personal experience of these 
things of which he had been speaking; ‘‘ None to 
brag of,” was the great preacher’s quiet but 
crushing reply. And yet let us beware of indul- 
ging in uncharitableness toward such of our fel- 
low-Christians as tell us of experiences of grace, 
fuller, sweeter, and more satisfying than any we 
have ever known ourselves, for many of them 
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are among “the excellent of the earth,” in_ 
whom no doubt the Lord himself takes great 
delight. 

Very sure I am that in the Christian life there 
are breadths I have not compassed, and depths 
I have not fathomed, and heights I have not 
scaled, and why should I play the role of Shimei 
and throw stones and dirt at those who have 
gone beyond me in spiritual attainments? I will 
have no controversy with those who are reaching 
forth after ‘‘ the higher life.” There are so many 
“low-lived”’ professors of religion who pitch 
their tents toward Sodom, and then make their 
homes in Sodom, that if anybody is disposed to 
get out of Sodom and scale the heights beyond, I 
say, God bless him and God speed him. 

Whatever may be thought of “the” higher 
life, there can be no question but that we ought to 
be pressing toward “a” higher life than most of 
us are leading, and I am more and more per- 
suaded that what is needed above all else in the 
church of God to-day is not some sort of “ new 
theology,” or new evangelism, or some new insti- 
tutional methods in the administration of the 
church’s affairs, but the “ perfecting of holiness 
in the fear of God.” 

Henry Drummond never said a truer thing 
than when he declared that what God wanted 
was not more of us, but a better brand. We 
need the perfecting of holiness for the perfecting 
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alike of our usefulness and happiness. Accord- 
ing to the divine ordination, holiness and happi- 
ness are evermore inseparable. This is the secret 
of the bliss of heaven. And in proportion as holi- 
ness is cherished in the heart and practised in the 
life, will the new Jerusalem come down from God 
out of heaven. 
The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below, 
Celestial fruits on earthly ground 
From faith and hope may grow. 


But not all who bear the name of Christian 
have such experience of joy and peace and bless- 
ing. We do not make the most of our religion. 
We do not get out of it the sweetness there is in 
it. And if we would get more sweetness out of 
it we must put more holiness into it. We must 
have more holiness in our hearts, our homes, and 
in our business. Holiness must be written not 
only on the bells in the steeples but on the bells 
of the horses. And then will the joy-bells ever 
make music in our hearts. 

“ These things have I spoken unto you,” says 
our gracious Lord, “that my joy might remain 
in you and that your joy might be full.” And 
only by this completer sanctification and a life of 
higher holiness can this fulness of joy be reached 
and retained. 

But beyond all considerations of mere personal 
enjoyment of our religion, we need to be sancti- 
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fied wholly in order to be successful in winning 
the world to Christ. Beauty of architecture has 
its power of appeal in the church-house, and 
beauty of oratory in its place in the pulpit, and 
beauty of song in the choir, but after all it is 
the beauty of holiness that wins the wide world 
over. Mere homilies men hoot at. What they 
need is “living epistles,” illuminated Bibles, 
Christians who by manifestation of the truth 
commend themselves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. Not sanctimonious professors 
of religion, but real saints that are thoroughly 
sanctified in all their faculties and powers and 
possessions, 

II. But how shall this sanctification for which 
our Lord prayed, and which by all of us is so 
sorely needed, ever be attained? 

All sorts of suggestions are offered by devout 
and able counselors. 

I. One reminds us that seeing that every good 
and every perfect gift comes from above, and 
that we are directed to make known all our re- 
quests by prayer and supplication unto God, the 
thing to do is to pray for it, and he assures us that 
if we pray with sufficient faith and fervor we are 
sure in some favored hour to have experience of 
sudden uplift to that higher plane of peace and 
sinless blessedness of which we have heard others 
speak, and toward whose serene heights we have 
so often and vainly lifted our longing eyes. 
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_ 2. Another reminds us, that while salvation has 
been purchased for us it is to be wrought out 
by us, and that the way to be sanctified is to de- 
vote ourselves with utmost strain of heart and 
brain to Christian work. They tell us of the 


‘admonition of the angels to the distraught dis- 


ciples, who with upturned faces were looking 
after the vanished Christ, “ Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This 
same Jesus shall come in like manner as ye have 
seen him ascend into heaven.” Which was as 
much as to say, that between his going and his 
coming there was a world of work to be done, 
and the thing for them to do was to be “ up and 
at it.” Never was there an age so little given as 
ours to gazing up into heaven. Never one so 
impatient of idealities and sentimentalities, and 
one so devoted to driving away at the practicali- 
ties of life. ‘“‘ Work, for the night is coming.” 
This is the song that goes ringing round the 
world, and voices the spirit of the age, which is 
one of restless, tireless, Christian activity, while 
those who sing ‘“ Take time to be holy,” pipe 
low, and are apt to be relegated to the rear. 

3. Another assures us that sanctification is not 
to be attained by praying for it or working for 
it, but by surrender. I remember one who was 
a great man of God and a mighty evangelist, who 
used to tell how he came into the enjoyment of 
“the rest of faith.” He was wont to give graphic 
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description of the awful struggle through which 
he passed when alone with God, like Jacob at 
Jabbok. First one thing and then another he sur- 
rendered—his church, his wife, his children, his 
property, his all, until at last, when the surren- 
der was complete, he entered into rest, a perfect 
rest, which now for many a blessed year had been 
unbroken. Such was his theory of sanctification 
and such his experience in confirmation of it. 
My difficulty then was, as I frankly told him: “I 
have always been accustomed to believe and teach, 
that in order to be a Christian one needs to make 
surrender of everything to God, and so long as 
the flag of rebellion floats over a single bastion 
of the town of ‘ Man-Soul’ the King of Glory 
will not come in.” And my question was: “If I 
have once made such unreserved and uncondi- 
tional surrender, what other and further surren- 
der can I make now; and if I have never made 
such unreserved surrender, have I ever been a 
Christian at all?” 

4. But turning away from all the fantastic theo- 
ries of men, let us listen to the voice of the Great 
Teacher, who in the very prayer that he offers 
for our sanctification points the way to its attain- 
ment. He does not ask that we may be sanctified 
by prayer, or work, or surrender, but he says, 
“Sanctify them in thy truth,” not “by” thy 
truth, as in our Common version, but “in” thy 
truth; the truth being represented as an atmos- 
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phere in which the believer lives and moves and 
has his being. 

III. The law of atmospheres is one which in 
this connection we do well profoundly to ponder. 

1. There is a mighty difference in material at- 
mospheres, as all of us have discovered very often 
to our hurt—between the malaria-laden air of the 
lowlands, where-fogs and fevers abound, and the 
rarified and clarified air of the breezy mountain- 
tops; between the tainted air of the crowded and 
sweltering city and the stimulating ozone in the 
breath of the sea. There are places of public as- 
sembly where hundreds, or it may be thousands, 
of people are packed together, and literally “ done 
to death” by the baneful inhalation of each 
other’s breath. Paul himself could not keep a 
congregation awake in the midst of such condi- 
tions. There are physical atmospheres that de- 
press and distress and destroy, and others that 
redden the cheek, and brighten the eye, and 
quicken the step, and exhilarate the lungs, and 
thrill every fiber of your being, and make you feel 
that it is a joy to live. 

2. There’s a wonderful difference too, in do- 
mestic atmospheres. There are some homes, if 
indeed they deserve the name, that seem to be full 
of “choke damp,” and to have about them a 
“mild flavor of decay.” They are infested with 
a “ fretting leprosy,” which, maybe, is a leprosy 
of fret. Master and man, mistress and maid, 
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parents and children, even the cat and dog appear 
to be possessed and depressed by it, and you are 
only too glad to make hurried escape from it into 
the outer air. There are other homes so cheerful 
and bright, so radiant with love-light that you 
have said to yourself, as you have delightedly 
lingered and reluctantly left, surely if there be any 
heaven upon earth it is here. 

3. And there are individual atmospheres. 
Every human being has his own, and you cannot 
come in contact with it without being affected by 
it for weal or woe. There are some with whom, 
when you have been in touch even for a little 
while, you think better of them, and better of 
yourself, and better of humanity at large, and you 
feel within you the kindling of new and nobler 
hopes and aspirations, and find yourself develop- 
ing into a full-fledged optimist. And there are 
others with whom, when you have communed 
awhile, you come to think more meanly of them, 
and of yourself, and of the race to which you be- 
long, and you find yourself ready to join the ranks 
of the pessimists. It is such association that deter- 
mines character and destiny. Hence the word of 
Solomon, “ He that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise, but the companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.” 

4. There are whole communities in which the 
moral tone is so low that no man can live in 
them long without being more or less consciously 
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debauched. The patriarch Lot is represented as 
“righteous,” but protracted residence in Sodom 
dragged him down to such a depth that we shud- 
der to contemplate the things of which he showed 
himself capable. This principle of atmospheres 
will help to determine many questions of casuistry 
that are apt to perplex and trouble conscientious 
Christian minds, questions touching the books 
we read, the diversions we indulge in, and the 
places of amusement to which we resort. 

“ What’s the harm?” somebody asks. And it 
may not be easy always to give an answer. 
“ What’s the harm in the dance?” “ The card- 
table?” “ The theater?” “The Sunday news- 
paper?’’ It may not be possible always to 
formulate an indictment that will hold. To reach 
sound conclusions we must go farther back and 
deeper down, and consider tendencies and far- 
reaching results. I remember in the long ago 
to have made a change of habitat from the hill 
country of western Carolina to what was re- 
garded as a malarious district near the eastern 
coast. I was warned of the probable consequen- 
ces to my health, but I laughed at the fears of my 
friends. I protested that there was nothing in 
the world the matter with the air. Was I not a 
chemist? At least, I was so accounted in those 
days when I filled that chair in a humble college. 
The air had just the same constituents as were to 
be found in the hill country—oxygen, nitrogen, 
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vapor of water, and a trace of carbonic acid. 
And so for two years I laughed at chills and 
fevers, and then I shook for two months. There 
was something baneful in the air, even though 
chemical analysis failed to detect its presence. 

In like manner, when they ask us what is the 
matter with the drama, and the dance, and bridge- 
whist, and ever so many more such questionable 
indulgences, we have only to point to the multi- 
tude of church-members who have been living in 
the atmosphere surrounding such things, until 
they have become so enfeebled by malaria that 
they haven’t strength to crawl to prayer meeting, 
or to stand upon their feet and witness for Christ, 
if ever by chance they do come. 

In vain they tune their formal songs, 
In vain they strive to rise, 


Hosannahs languish on their tongues, 
And their devotion dies. 


On the other hand, there is nothing that so con- 
tributes to the development of robust and beauti- 
ful Christian manhood and womanhood as per- 
petually dwelling amid scenes eloquent with 
sacred suggestions, and breathing an atmosphere 
charged with the ozone of heaven. 

And here beams forth resplendently the mean- 
ing of our Saviour’s words, “ Sanctify them in 
thy truth; thy word is truth.” Here, in the Word, 
rise the glorious heights of the everlasting hills; 
here rolls the ocean of God’s infinite love. I may 
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climb these heights and get inspiration and out- 
look over the immensities and eternities. I may 
wander on the shores of this ocean and drink in 
the breath of heaven that blows over it, and thus 
get hope and heartening for life’s toils and con- 
flicts. A very beautiful aspiration was that which 
the psalmist breathed when he cried: ‘‘ One thing 
have I desired of the Lord; that will I seek after 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and to enquire in his temple.”’ 

You have known what it was, maybe, to re- 
pair to the house of the Lord in time of trouble. 
You had been sorely tempted, and maybe had 
grievously sinned, and as a consequence had long 
time been “tossed about, with many a conflict, 
many a doubt,” until at last you said to your poor 
tired soul, “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee,” and 
like Noah’s weary dove, you came fluttering back 
to the sanctuary, and there you nestled and 
rested. And as you listened to the sweet strains 
of well-remembered sacred songs, and to the pre- 
cious word of God, and to the voice of prayer, 
on the wings of which you mounted upward to 
the very throne of God, you have said to yourself: 


My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 

To everlasting bliss. 
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But, alas, you cannot stay. The sweet and 
solemn services will presently be over, and you 
will be gone out on to the street, out into the 
chilly air, out amid the rush and roar of worldli- 
ness and godlessness, and you tremble with an ap- 
prehension, now almost grown to certainty from 
long and sad experience, that you will be caught 
up and carried away by the currents of evil that 
so long have overmastered you. But oh, if you 
could only “‘ dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever,” then would you be indeed a wiser and a 
better man. 

Well, thanks be to God, you can dwell there. 

The real house of the Lord is the word of the 
Lord. Here is a temple whose foundations are 
eternal. It has gorgeous windows adorned with 
glorious symbols, through which streams the light 
of redemption. It has groined and _ pillared 
arches resounding ever with the music of an- 
gelic choirs. It echoes with the voices of pa- 
triarchs, and priests, and prophets, and apostles, 
and Jesus Christ himself, who is “ the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” In this temple we may 
dwell forever. And thus abiding, thus encom- 
passed, surrounded by the truth, breathing in the 
truth, permeated by the truth, we are uplifted by 
the truth, transfigured by the truth, and this is 
what our Saviour means when he prays, “ Sanc- 
tify them in thy truth: thy word is truth.” 


I HAVE stuck to thy testimonies. 
—Psalm 11 


XIV 
STICK 


Ir has been aptly said that the strength of the 
English language lies, for the most part, in short 
words, and these for the most part of Anglo- 
Saxon stock. These are the words in which love 
and hate, and joy and grief, and all the stronger 
feelings of our souls seek vent, while shallow and 
affected learning, and cunning, and falsehood, and 
knavery seek to hide themselves beneath what 
Horace calls “ verba sesquipedalia,’ that is, words 
a foot and a half long. 

One of the shortest, sharpest, strongest of our 
Anglo-Saxon stock is that word “ stick,’ and 
nothing more truly tells the story of Anglo-Saxon 
character and history than that same word. 
There are two things in particular for which I 
like that sturdy character, whom familiarly and 
affectionately we call “John Bull.” For one 
thing he is my kinsman; and for another, there is 
no volatility about him. Whatever he lays hold 
of he is apt to hold on to. We may not always 
approve of his methods of getting possession, but 
what once is in his hands he clutches with a 
mighty grip. And one cannot but notice that 
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wherever he has once planted his great feet, 
whether it be on his own “little tight-bound 
isle,” in the delta of the Nile, on the sands of 
South Africa, on the Rock of Gibraltar, or on 
“India’s coral strand,’ they are very solidly 
planted. 

There is perhaps only one other people more 
tenacious still, and that is the one which we are 
proud and happy to belong to. 

They tell of a man “ from the States,’ who 
® was visiting an English friend just across the 
* Canadian border. They were driving together 
~ through the city park, when the Englishman 
* called the American’s attention to some old- 
» fashioned cannon that were mounted in the 
- grounds. “Do you see those cannon?” slyly 
» asked the Englishman. “I see,” said the Ameri- 
. can. “ Well, those are some cannon that we took 
~ from you at Bunker Hill,” complacently con- 
etinued the Englishman. “ But I do you to wit,” 
eretorted the American, “that we kept the hill.” 
* And please God we mean to keep it to the end of 
time. 

It is just this invincibility of purpose and te- 
nacity of possession that have made England and 
America the foremost nations of the globe. And 
of this sterling quality I propose to speak. 
“Stick” is my theme. It is in my text. I trust 
I may have grace stanchly to stick to it. 

My first injunction is, and I would press it 
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home with all the emphasis I can command, es- 
pecially upon the young, 


I. Be sure you stick to something. 


There are multitudes that never stick to any- 
thing. They are “like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away,’ and if there is anything emptier 
or more utterly worthless than chaff I have never 
yet seen it. Blown about by every wind, it gets 
nowhere and is good for nothing, and such is a 
representation of the life—if indeed it deserves 
to be denominated life at all—of a large pro- 
portion of humanity. 

There are others, however, and not a few, who 
are appropriately represented by the psalmist as 
“a tree planted by the rivers of water that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” 

They have leaves on them and roots to them, 
and so they drink in the sunbeams and the dews 
of heaven, and the generous juices of the earth, 
and all just because they stick. The men that 
landed on Plymouth Rock struck a great many 
other rocks after they landed, having to en- 
counter a hostile climate and hostile Indians, and 
all the privations and hardships incident to the 
condition of a people three thousand miles dis- 
tant from their base of home supplies. But they 
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stuck. They had to endure not only the miseries of 
internal dissension, but the heavy hand of foreign 
oppression; yet in spite of all this they stuck to 
the very stones of the sterile soil, and thus got 
mighty rootage. They stuck to the cause of 
liberty, in search of which they kad come across 
the sea, and to the faith of their fathers, and to 
the God of their fathers, and to their sense of in- 
dividual rights, and as a consequence there grew 
up here as brave a race of men as ever drew a 
battle-blade or died a martyr’s death. 

Softer times succeeded the rigors of the Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary days, but on the far 
frontiers the sons of the early sires had like stern 
experiences in the opening up of our empire of 
the great Northwest. They were obliged to en- 
counter droughts, and floods, and cyclones, and 
sirocco blasts, and grasshoppers, and army- 
worms, and epidemics, and panics, and discour- 
agements almost innumerable, and afflictions al- 
most unendurable, but they stuck. And now, as 
one flashes along in a lightning express train, day 
after day, over this magnificent domain, where 
happy homes abound, where golden harvests 
wave, and all the memorials of a splendid civiliza- 
tion greet the eyes, one cannot but feel that it 
was worth their while to stick. Some, indeed, 
now and then became discouraged, and sneaked 
back to the homes they had abandoned in the 
East, and maybe did nothing else than sneak 
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around the remainder of their lives, but the men 
that stuck were the men that won. 

And thus it is always in every vocation and 
every location. Ifa man would be a doctor, he 
must “learn to labor and to wait.” He can 
scarcely expect a man who has any regard for 
his own life or the lives of the members of his 
family to entrust them to a youthful Aésculapius 
who has nothing to attest his skill but a lately 
purchased diploma. 

Day after day he sits waiting in his office for 
the sound of footsteps that somehow never come 
his way. Many a time he may be tempted to 
abandon his profession and enter upon some other 
occupation that gives promise of larger imme- 
diate remuneration. But let him sturdily stick. 
Let him use his enforced leisure in adding to 
his store of knowledge in the line of his pro- 
fession. Let him minister with assiduous, sym- 
pathetic care to the humble folk who cannot 
command the services of a more-experienced and 
high-priced physician. Let him read up and look 
up and work up—and stick, and though he may 
never climb so high as the world-renowned sur- 
geon who was sent for to come all the way from 
Vienna to Chicago to treat the lame limb of a 
little girl, and who is said to have received a 
thirty-thousand-dollar fee for his services, with 
all his expenses paid besides, he shall neverthe- 
less win a comfortable competence, fill a wide 
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and worthy place in the community where he has 
his home, and shall live and die beloved and 
honored, having served his generation after the 
will of God. 

If he be minded to be a lawyer, he must not 
expect that eager clients will jostle and crowd 
each other in the doorway of his office, for capi- 
tal is cautious, and people who are possessed of it 
are not apt to trust any “ causes of great pith and 
moment” to a briefless barrister, who has had 
next to no experience in the courts. What then is 
the young lawyer to do about it? Let him simply 
stick; and if he has no clients to stick to, let 
him stick to his books; let him replenish his mind 
with stores of knowledge that will stand him in 
good stead in the tilt and tourney of the forum in 
the years to come, and let him, as opportunity 
offers, without money and without price, under- 
take the cause of the poor and friendless. Let 
him plant his feet, and set his teeth, and brace his 
back, and heroically stick, and though he may 
never develop into a Webster, or a Choate, or a 
Hughes, he shall make his mark, and money 
enough for his needs, and shall not go down to 
his grave “unknown, unhonored, and unsung.” 

My second exhortation is 


II, Be sure it is a good thing you stick to, 


else the more closely you stick the more com- 
pletely you will be ruined. 
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The devil sticks to whatever evil he undertakes 
with an infernal persistence worthy of a better 
cause. And this lifts him into a species of re- 
spectability as compared with the changeful 
mortal fool, who indulges in daily dalliance with 
every form of vice, and makes in succession pro- 
found obeisance to every god but one. 

The devil sticks to business with a tenacity of 
purpose that ought to shame our mortal volatility, 
and hence his prodigious sweep of power. And 
ungodly men, unfortunately, stick too often to 
their ungodliness—Ephraim to his idols, the 
drunkard to his cups, the miser to his gold, “ to 
the very verge of the churchyard mould.” 

_ And the way men stick to things against which 

they have been warned by lips of love and truth, 
day after day and year after year, and by which 
they have been stung almost to the death over 
and over again, as Israel by the fiery, flying ser- 
pents in the wilderness, is one of the strangest, 
saddest things in human history. 

While I urge you by all means to stick to 
something, let me repeat the warning to be sure 
that it is a good thing to which you stick. 

There is scarcely a single human being to 
whom you can afford to stick. Far be it from me 
to depreciate the beauty and nobility of that 
friendship that stanchly stands by another when 
days are dark and friends are few. 

“A friend loveth at all times, and a brother 
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is born for adversity.” Such devotion as that 
of Damon and Pythias, and David and Jonathan 
goes far to redeem humanity from the con- 
tempt with which we are sometimes disposed to 
regard it. 
We find this faithfulness sometimes in man, 

but oftener in woman. It is not she who says: 

I did but purpose to embark with thee 

On the smooth surface of a summer sea; 


But leave the vessel and make for the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar. 


She nestles closest when the storm is wildest. 
And there is no more beautiful and pathetic sight 
in the world than that of a frail, little wraith of a 
woman holding on with deathless grip to the 
shattered hulk of a man, whom all the world has 
given over as a derelict, thus illustrating what the 
poet has well said, that 

Woman’s love, like ivy, where it grows 

*tis seen 

To wear an everlasting green; 

Like ivy too, ’tis found to cling 

Too often round a worthless thing. 


And yet that very clinging often lifts the seem- 
ingly “ worthless thing” into a new and nobler 
life. There is a tradition that William Wirt in 
his early manhood became addicted to the in- 
toxicating cup, and fell so low beneath its spell 
that most of his friends despaired of him. But 
there was one gentle heart that still beat for him 
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with a deathless love. Walking the streets of 
Orange Courthouse, in Virginia, one day she saw 
her whilom lover stretched upon the sidewalk, 
maybe lying in the gutter, in a state of helpless 
drunkenness, the sun’s rays pouring full upon his 
face, and the street gamins making sport at his 
expense. She looked aghast; she recognized him; 
recoiled; then advanced, and drawing a delicate 
lace kerchief from her bosom she spread it over 
his face to save it from the glare of the sun and 
the gaze of the passers-by. After a while he 
awoke from his drunken stupor, clutched the 
gossamer thing that covered his face, staggered 
to his feet, held the lace kerchief before his eyes, 
and on it to his amazement he discovered her dear 
name. “My God!” he cried, “and she saw me 
here in this plight, and she pitied me and would 
let me know that she loved me still!”” He was 
sober in a moment, and steadying himself upon 
his feet, and lifting his hand toward heaven, 
he cried, “God helping me, henceforth I’ll play 
the man, and not another drop of the accursed 
stuff shall ever pass my lips.” He kept his word, 
and she stuck to him, and inspired by her presence 
and confidence he rose, step by step, until he came 
to be the attorney-general of the United States. 

By all means stick to those who need a help- 
ing hand, and who unless it be stretched forth are 
doomed to perish. 

But there is no man on earth you can stick 
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to as an “exemplar to be always copied,” or a 
leader to be always followed. There never was 
but one such man—the man Christ Jesus, and his 
life alone is the light of men. 

Nor can any high-minded, self-respecting man 
afford always to stick to any political party, and 
he who unblushingly avows his purpose to stand 
by his party, right or wrong, by that very ut- 
terance proclaims himself an unprincipled dema- 
gogue and a place-hunting politician, rather than 
an honest patriot. Shame on the man who 
so slavishly belongs to a party that he is al- 
ways ready to spring responsive to the party 
lash, whether it be the party of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, and Cleveland, or the party of Lincoln, Mc- 
Kinley, and Taft. Nor, leaving men and parties 
out of the account, can any man afford to stick 
continuously to any system of science or philoso- 
phy that ever was formulated by mortal man. 
What has become of the cosmogony of Anaxago- 
ras? The geography of Strabo? The astronomy 
of Ptolemy? The medical monstrosities of 7Ks- 
culapius? And leaving the ancients out of the 
account, the man who to-day should stick to the 
statements made in the text-books, which fifty 
years ago were considered as authoritative by our 
colleges and universities, would be greeted with 
derisive laughter like unto that provoked by John 
Jasper’s famous sermon on ‘“‘ The sun do move.” 
So rapidly are new discoveries bursting in on the 
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field of view, that up-to-date scientists are com- 
pelled to use new text-books every year, seeing 
that they are constantly outgrowing the old ones. 
There was pith and pertinency in the retort of 
that old Bible scholar who, when asked by a 
young sciolist how he managed to reconcile the 
teachings of the Scriptures with the latest con- 
clusions of science, calmly replied: “ What are 
the latest conclusions, my son? I have not read 
the morning papers.” 

Like mutability is notable in the realm of the- 
ology. Perhaps in no other department of human 
thought has there been so much of change in 
recent years. A little while ago the dogmas of 
John Calvin were regarded as authoritative by a 
large proportion at least of Protestant Christen- 
dom, but who reads ‘‘ The Institutes of Calvin ”’ 
to-day? or cares particularly what he taught? 
Not a great while ago I wandered through the 
aisles of the grand old cathedral where Calvin 
used to thunder, but I heard no echo of the thun- 
der in the arches overhead. John Calvin is dead, 
and his “ Institutes” are buried under the dust 
of unfrequented libraries. 

Time was when men pinned their faith to the 
‘“‘ Westminster Confession,” but by and by it was 
conceded that it was lawful to hold that Confes- 
sion with more or less of mental reservation, and 
a little later it was discovered that it needed more 
or less of verbal modification, until now it really 
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looks as if presently there would be next to noth- 
ing left of it but an “ outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea.” “Sic transit gloria mundi.” No 
generation is qualified to frame a binding creed 
for its successor. What man has made he can 
unmake, and in matters of religion perhaps the 
sooner the better. 

Fortunately for us Baptists, we have no theo- 
logical creed to which any mortal man is com- 
pelled to subscribe. There was, indeed, formu- 
lated a long time ago by the old Philadelphia As- 
sociation a statement of the beliefs that were com- 
monly held among us at the time, and this has 
come to be historically known as the Philadel- 
phia Confession of Faith. And another state- 
ment was issued by the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation that was named after the State in which 
it was framed. But neither has or ever had the 
authority to bind the conscience of any mortal 
man. If there is any one thing which through all 
the ages has differentiated Baptists from all other 
people it has been their utter and absolute re- 
fusal to bow their necks to the yoke of any man- 
made creed. 

“To the law and to the testimony, if they speak 
not according to this word it is because there is 
no light in them.” And this is the spirit that was 
voiced by the psalmist, when, in the language of 
my text, he cried, “I have stuck to thy testimo- 
nies,” 
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III. This Book of God is the one only thing in 
all the universe that we can afford unflinchingly 
and eternally to stick to. 


Thousands of years have rolled away since this 
declaration of loyalty to the word of God rang 
out from the lips of David. © 

Tremendous progress has been made since then 
in every department of human research, and a 
whiter light now beats upon the book than ever 
before, since the first scroll of Scripture was writ- 
ten. Empires have risen and flourished, and 
perished, and the like has been true of countless 
systems of philosophy and religion. And time 
and again it has been predicted by pretentious 
prophets that a like fate awaited the Bible. And 
seldom have there been more conceitedly confi- 
dent forecasters of disaster in this direction than 
there are to-day. 

When for ten long years the Greeks vainly be- 
sieged the walls of Troy, tradition tells how at 
last the Greeks effected an entrance by the use 
of a wooden horse, which they had left on the 
shore as a votive offering to Minerva, after hav- 
ing pretendedly sailed away to the country 
whence they came. All Troy, released from long 
fear, rejoicingly made their exit from the walls 
and brought the horse within the gates, and in- 
stalled it next the citadel. But the horse’s belly 
was full of wily Greeks, who after nightfall de- 
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scended from their place of hiding and opened the 
gates to their comrades who had returned from 
over the sea. And that same night all Troy was 
wrapt in flame and soaked in blood. Like strategy 
is being attempted to-day in the long-protracted 
war by the powers of evil against the church of 
the living God. 

Blessed the men who in times such as these, 
when the hearts of many are failing them with 
fear, can still serenely and sublimely say with the 
psalmist, “ I have stuck to thy testimonies.” 

1. Youcan well afford to do it. You can confi- 
dently stick to its history. It was long time the 
habit of infidel critics savagely to assail it and 
to mock at its manifold inaccuracies, but the very 
stones have been crying out against the critics, 
and just as “the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera,’ so the monuments have been 
tumbling down upon the heads of the men who 
were digging a grave for the Bible. 

The bricks of Babylon have covered them with 
confusion, and every spadeful of earth thrown up 
in Oriental excavations has brought to light fresh 
confirmation of the truth of Holy Writ. 

2. You can stick to its science. There is no es- 
sential conflict between science and Scripture. It 
was not, indeed, intended that the Bible should 
be a text-book of science. The Lord loves us too 
well to help us into helplessness. He will not do 
for us what we can do for ourselves and be all 
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the better for the doing. Accordingly, he has not 
given us a scientific treatise on geology, but he 
says, Let Hugh Miller come with hammer and 
pick, and let him break up the stones and turn up 
the earth’s strata, and read my elder revelation 
written on the rocks. It will do him good. He 
has not given us a text-book on astronomy, but 
has said instead, Let Galileo come; let him grind 
his lenses and fit them to his telescope, and spell 
out my glories as they are written among the 
stars. It will develop him. Let man dig, and 
delve, and spell, and cipher, and so make his own 
science. He can do it well enough, but what is 
too deep for his drill or plumb-line, and too far 
off for his telescope, and yet what it infinitely 
concerns him to know I will tell him, and I will 
put it in a book with my imprint on it. But it 
would be singular, indeed, if he who made the 
world and made the Book should in his book mis- 
lead us as to the facts relating to his world. And 
we may be sure that he has not done it. He is 
not indeed responsible for the shallowness of 
men’s knowledge of science, nor for the shallow- 
ness of men’s interpretations of the Bible, but my 
confident contention is that if the facts of science 
be thoroughly known, and the teachings of Scrip- 
ture be rightly interpreted, it will be found that 
“as face answers to face’”’ in water, so does ge- 
ology to Genesis, and I do you to wit that the 
telescope of latest construction and of farthest 
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reach has not yet made any discovery that contra- 
dicts a single scintilla of the book of Job. 

3. You can stick to its teaching as to doctrine 
and duty. The theory of evolution has been 
pressed of late to such extravagant lengths that 
its exponents would have us believe not only that 
man is the subject of evolution, but God as well; 
that there was one kind of deity in the days of 
Abraham, another in the days of Moses, another 
in the days of Elijah, and so with the roll of the 
ages he has changed like a chameleon. And these 
changes it has been contended have been reflected 
in the character of his worshipers. As a corol- 
lary it is declared that if Elijah or David were 
now to reappear on earth no decent Christian 
church would receive them into fellowship. 

Now let it be frankly conceded that along down 
the ages there has been increasing clearness in 
the knowledge of God, he more and more dis- 
tinctly revealing himself as men’s weak eyes were 
able to bear the light, until at last, with full-orbed 
splendor, he beamed upon the world in the face 
of Him who was “ the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person.” Let 
it also be frankly conceded that neither the saints 
of the Old Testament nor of the New were any 
of them immaculate, and. the sins committed by 
them are candidly recorded; for the Bible is a 
very honest book, and these sins are held up not 
for emulation or approbation, but for reproba- 
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tion. And yet through all these changes God’s 
standard remains immutable, and right is right 
and God is God—* The same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” ‘ The Father of lights, with whom 
can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast 
by turning.” O brethren, in these days of surging 
theological currents, in these days of perplexing 
doubt and perilous drift, when so many are being 
swept off their feet and borne far out to sea, let 
our word of faith and hope ring cheerily out over 
the abyss of seething waters, “I have stuck to 
thy testimonies.” 

Ere our gracious Lord ascended to heaven 
to enjoy the glory that he had with the Father 
before the world was, this was the prayer that he 
breathed for them: ‘‘ That they may be one even 
as we are one: I in them and thou in me; that 
they may be made perfect in one, and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me.” This unity 
of Christendom was to be the crowning demon- 
stration of Christ’s deity and the necessary pre- 
liminary to his conquest of the world. To the 
paramount necessity of this unity the Christian 
world is awaking to-day as never before in all its 
history. Through the press and from the pulpit 
more earnest appeals are made for it than ever 
before rang round the world, and in international 
evangelical alliances and world’s congresses proj- 
ects for its promotion are being discussed and 
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pushed with an enthusiasm which gives assurance 
that the answer to our Saviour’s prayer is not far 
distant, and that the millennial dawn is almost 
ready to break. 

This long-looked-for and long-prayed-for unity 
of the Christian church is not to be attained by 
any patched-up peace; by any compromise of 
principle proposed by any man or set of men, but 
by “ceasing from man whose breath is in his 
nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted of?” 

Never mind about John Knox, or John Calvin, 
or John Wesley, or Martin Luther, or Roger 
Williams; never mind about the Westminster 
Confession, or the Thirty-nine Articles. Then 
when the professed followers of Christ come 
to be real followers of Christ, and when renoun- 
cing pride, and prejudice and passion, and creeds 
of man’s construction, they look alone to Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of faith, and come to- 
gether on the imperishable platform of the word 
of God, then, and then only, shall strife and dis- 
cord cease, and “ we shall all come in the unity 
of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of 
God; unto a perfect man; unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.”” Then shall the 
church, long militant, become the church trium- 
phant, while on every hero’s uplifted banner shall 
gleam in letters of living light David’s ringing 
battle-cry, “I have stuck to thy testimonies! ” 
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